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TuHirRD INSTALMENT. 





From Davip YANCEY.’ 


Williamsburg, June 6th, 1795. 
Dear David :— 

To eradicate prejudices, or rather to excite them in favour 
of one’s cause, is what might well have employed the philoso- 
pher’s, and orators of ancient times; But I am satisfied these 
arts, which I pretend not to posess, and which, I think, should 
be laid aside between friends, would be entirely unnecessary to 
your candid mind. I shall therefore like Socrates lay them 
aside and endeavour by plain arguments to vindicate myself 
from the imputation you have alledged against me. As to your- 
self I doubt not but you have been assidious in your inquiry 





‘David Yancey was doubtless from Louisa County. In the will of 
one of the Yanceys of that county, dated about 1807 he speaks of books 
&c bequeathed to him by his brother David, so it is probable that 
this popular student died when a young man. He was A. B. of William 
and Mary, 1796. 
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after an opp’ of writing to me; But at the same time be assured 
I have not been less anxious on my part. This I believe is the 
first opp’ I have had since the reception of yours, and even 
now I am obliged to dispence with the reading of my lecture in 
order to write to you. Think not that the remembrance of my 
old friends and acquaintance is so easily eradicated from my 
memory. No Dear Davy! Be assured it is not. Often do I 
resolve in my mind the many happy moments we have spent 
together. 

But to tell you the truth I scarce have time for this, its true 
I have frequently written to my Father often thro’ necessity, 
but it was always in such a hurry that I scarce had time to read 
them over after I had written them. When therefore you 
take into consideration, that for some considerable time it was 
as much as I could do to prepare for the Lectures, being entirely 
unacquainted, as well with the matter, as manner, that I seldom 
had an opp’, and when I had, it was without having time to 
prepare before hand, and lastly that I have been much incom- 
moded by sickness, you will think I waited for you to begin 
the correspondence. 

As to the manners and customs, some I like well, and some 
I do not, as you might suppose, many of them are different 
from what we uplanders have been accustomed to. The old 
adage might well be applied in many cases. Every man for 
himself, etc. 

Fish and oysters are very good food at times, but in my 
opinion not near equal to Mr. Madison’s Lectures with which I 
am enamoured, and without which I think no man can boast 
of a good education. I once thought Greek and Latin were all 
or nearly all the essentials of an education, but I now find they 
are the least part. Sturgeon goes for bacon, Fish and oysters 
are plenty enough in summer, but in winter, when most wanted, 
like other vegetables, to use Tandy’s expression, they are rather 
scarce; which however is not owing to the real necessity. I 
believe so much as the want of inclination to buy, and the fear 
of spending a little money. Study is our principal amusement, 
but some times we go out and take a game of fives against the 
old House. If a person comes here for improvement, he must 
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study hard, but if pleasure be his object, it is a fine place for 
spending money as ever I saw. I think you have lost consid- 
erably by not coming down last fall; I expect you certainly to 
come down with me next fall; I have a room a little out of 
town, of which, if you will participate, you shall be heartily 
welcome. But enough of these things, I will give you a full 
detail when I see you. It really surprised me very much to 
hear that Johnny had taken his position in Louisa again. What 
does he say of my leaving him? You [word illegible] one of 
some surprising changes. Poor Jack Vaughn [word illegible] 
feel myself very much concerned, he is a good fellow [word 
illegible] hope he has recovered ere this. What, the Diamond 
married; ay this is the consequence of the Doctor’s going to 
see Betty so often: Well I suppose it will stop some of their 
mouths from gaping. I have a heap of questions to ask you, 
but must defer them. Remember me to all my friends, par- 
ticularly to those in Albemarle and Ducking Hole and others 
which I have not time to specify, also to Bob M. and believe 
me to be, in haste, your very affectionate friend, 
Da. Yancey 
[Address] Citizen David Watson, 
Green Springs, 
Louisa 


Fav’d by Mr. Preston 


From JoHn W. ToMiin* 


Cobham Park, May 1, 1797. 
Citizen Watson, 
Your kind favor of the 27th of April by Brockenbrough, 
have just received. Am obliged to you for fulfilling my re- 
quest, but sorry to hear of your peculiar disagreeable situation. 





*John Walker Tomlin, of Richmond County. He is probably the 
person intended by “J. M. Tomlin, Hanover” in the printed catalogue 
for 1798. He was a son of Col. Walker Tomlin of Richmond Co. 
(a member of the Convention of 1788), and married Margaret William- 
son, daughter of Williamson Ball. J. W. Tomlin died Dec. 4, 1815. 
For his children see Hayden’s Virginia Genealogies, 127,128. 
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However I hope, by this time, as you have consulted the Doc- 
tor, you are either cured, or convinced by what disorder you 
are so tormented. I really sympathize for your condition, 
which I kno distresses you as much, or more so than any person, 
but what can’t be cured must be endured; and as every sweet 
has its bitter, so equally on the contrary every bitter must have 
its sweet, and as it is only by contrasting pleasure with pain 
that we can enjoy the former, let us be content and hope for the 
better; for in any situation this is the only way to be happy. 
I hope Lewis and Burwell have returned that you may drown 
your ... by a simple game now and then, for without them it 
would puzzle you to make a set, without you could prevail on 
the old gentleman in the Library to divest himself of his re- 
ligious scruples in this age of reason, and by the way of a 
little relaxation take an innocent throw at whist. It was near 
a week before I reached home from the time I left Williams- 
burg. We had a jolly set the morning I left town, and Brock- 
enbrough’ tells me the Bishop intends to expell us all, because 
we meant to do him an honor by giving him three shouts; I 
think this would be a cruel and ungrateful piece of business, at 
least disgraceful to a Bishop. Since I have been at home, have 
done nothing but gad about, and this would be the case if I 
was to continue here for twelve months. Shall be at the races 
next week, after that shall return to College as soon as possi- 
ble; but don’t know the time exactly. Have no news to com- 
municate. Present my respects to Mr. & Mrs. Cole, particu- 
larly to the gentlemen of the Brafferton and to all the students— 
remind. [paper torn] son and Lewis of their promises; Write 
me as [words illegible] convenient, 
With respect your friend and fellow student. 
John W. Tomlin. 


nao aie 


Richmond Court House 

7th May ’97. . 

[Addressed] Mr. David Watson, Student, 
Williamsburgh. 


* William Brockenbrough, afterwards Judge of the Court of Appeals 
of Virginia. See note to previous installment. It may be mentioned 
as a contrast to his youthful effervescence that he was long a prominent 
member of old Monumental Church, Richmond. It is also here men- 
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From CARTER HENRY HARRISON. 


Clifton, June 11, 97. 

Well, Watson! how are you by this time? Has that abom- 
inable eruption left you yet, or is there any probability of its 
leaving you? Are you in a situation to take a nearer view of 
these dear creatures, who render Williamsburg so enchanting 
to all who have formed an Acquaintance with them; and to 
partake more of the Gaiety and Amusements of the town, 
than when I took my melencholy departure? In short, do you 
live, or do you drag out an existence, worse even than Death 
itself? There, My Friend, are questions which when I took 
up my Pen first presented themselves as most interesting to one 
wko so much wishes your Happiness. But to me who am so 
desirous to be informed of your situation, it must afford a sat- 
isfaction that you should have some knowledge of mine; which 
tho it be a subject rather unpleasant at this time, I will endeavor 
to broach with some degree of fortitude. At present I am with 
my mother, but expect before very long to take up my quarters 
with my brother Bob, who lives about two miles distant across 
Willis’s River, between that and James River. This situation 
I have made choice of on account of its retirement, which makes 
it more proper for one who has to undergo the arduous task of 
conversing with my Lord Coke and his numerous train of 
musty associates. Be assured I tremble at the thought. How 
different is this state of retirement and seclusion from Society, 
from that Gaiety and myrth which Williamsburg affords! How 
painful to behold the gloomy prospect which lies before me, 
after having enjoyed in pleasing tho’ melencholy reflection those 
happy moments, which like the fleeting dream, have passed 
never more to return! Believe me, I did not know my attach- 
ment to Williamsburg till the time had arrived when I was to 
bid Adieu. Like the Lover on whom some fair Damsel has 





tioned as an instance of the passing character of wild-oats sowing 
that a later student of William and Mary, a man in later life eminent 
in all good work for the public welfare and a pillar of his church, is 
said (in his family) to have been under the “influence” but once in his 
life, and that was an occasion when, after a late sitting with fellow 
students and a warm dispute as to the time, he took a candle and, at 
three o’clock in the morning, went out to consult the sun dial on the 
campus. 
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exercised her charms by little and little, when unapprised of the 
spark which had kindled in his Breast, he beholds her with a 
seeming indifference, till the fatal moment arrives when he is 
to take a long, long farewell. 

But enough of this, lest I tire you. Your letter of last fall, 
containing information of the State of the College, I found 
here on my arrival. It reached this soon after I went down, 
but the Family supposing it to have come from you, in answer 
to my letter, of which they knew the contents, did not think 
it necessary to send it to me. I suppose there is hard whipping 
now among the candidates for the 4th July. Do write as soon 
as possible, and give me all the news you can collect, and rest 
assured that your letters will always be gladly received by 

Your Sincere Friend, 
C. H. Harrison. 


Remember me to T. [or J.] Allen and all my ac- 
quaintances at College; it is not worth while 
to particularize. If you think proper, you may 
make my best respects to the Bishop, but that is 
just as you please—but certainly to Mr. Bellini. 
Likewise to Mrs. H——d and her daughters, and tell them 
I wish them all the happiness this world can afford. 
[ Address] June 7th, ’97 

Mr. David Watson, 

student, William & Mary College, 

Williamsburg 


From BENJAMIN Howarp.* 


Richmond, July 14th, 1797 
Dear Watson 
I have been detained much longer in this quarter than I ex- 
pected, a horse not being sent for me as yet, and finding it im- 





“Benjamin Howard settled in Kentucky after graduating, was a mem- 
ber of Congress from that state 1807-10, when he resigned; Governor 
of Upper Louisiana, 1810-12, appointed a brigadier-general U. S. A., 
March 12, 1813, and given command of the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and died at St. Louis, Sept. 18, 1814. His name does 
not appear in the printed catalogue. 
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possible to get one on any terms here—But however I have 
spent my time very agreeably sometimes here and sometimes at 
our relations Majr. Prosser’s; I have dined with several Gentle- 
men in the neighborhood and received invitation from others, 
which I shall accept if I stay any time; in short I find the 
people very agreeable that is to say true Virginians; But alas! 
when I mention the word agreeable, as applied to a people or a 
place, Williamsburg presents itself and causes me to experience 
all those pleasing (tho mournful) sensations which are pro- 
duced by the recollection of past pleasures, but I find myself 
greatly relieved by the hope of returning once more to that 
place where I have been happy tho my pleasures will be much 
abridged embittered by the absence of many friends whom I 
hold in high estimation, and the painfull thought of never meet- 
ing again; but I shall endeavor to discard that gloomy disposi- 
tion of mind ever willing to assist in making us miserable on 
such occasions and substitute the pleasing thought of a happy 
meeting in such circumstances that we shall be able to spend 
Hours that will equal if not surpass the past for pleasure. I 
hope you will be particular in writing to me as nothing you can 
do will add so much to my happiness; never let it be an excuse 
that you have nothing to write; if that be a good apology I 
might without censure be silent this time, it is certain that you 
will always be either well or unwell, happy or unhappy, and I 
shall ever willingly read a letter containing such Intelligence; 
that I may be able to condole with you in your distress or enter 
into a lively participation of your pleasures as the case may be, 
suspect me not of too great professions of friendship, I dis- 
like them, nor for speaking the Language of a passion which I 
do not feel, but believe the expressions to be the expression of 
a Heart that glows with attachment before it professes a friend- 
ship and then you will only do justice to your unfeigned 
Friend etc. Benj. Howard 


P. S. Remember me to all the Lads at College and at the 
upper House also to the Raleigh family’—I write in a great 





5 This would make it seem probable that some students boarded at the 
Raleigh, though it is believed the College statutes forbade students living 
in taverns. 
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hurry do excuse inaccuracies I shall endeavour to atone for this 
letter by writing those in future so that they will be at least 
legible when I set down I intended to write to Cable [Cabell] 
but time will not permit therefore remember me to Mr. & Mrs. 
Moir & the young men there also Mrs. Tazewell, Littleton’ & 
Col Griffin’ & Lady & all others who may enquire for me 

I forget, I went with Taylor to old Judge Lyons* but he re- 
fused to examine him, his certificate being defective, he will try 
some of the other judges as he wishes much to obtain Licence 
before he goes up, some gentlemen are just waiting for me to 
ride into the country. 
[ Addressed ] [Endorsed] July 14th. 97 

Mr. David Watson Howard 
Student at Wm. & Mary College 

By Post. 
[Richmond July 18, 1797] 


From Isaac A. Cotes.’ 


William & Mary College, Novb. 29th., 1797 
Dr. Friend, 

When I was up the Country in the vacation I heard to my 
great satisfaction that you were about to return to this old 
place not to study but to woo the Lovely Betsey; this I readily 
believed as I heard it from a very intimate friend of Miss 
Maupin’s” & as I was aware of your partiality. But while in 





* Littleton Waller Tazewell graduated A. B., at William and Mary 
in 1791. He was Governor and United States Senator. 

7 Col. Griffin was Col. Samuel Griffin who had served as a Colonel 
in the Continental Line; a member of the Board of War; of the House 
of Delegates from Williamsburg 1787-88, of Congress 1789-95, and died 
Nov. 3rd, 1810. The name of his wife is not given in the printed 
genealogy, but she was probably Mrs. Judith Griffin, daughter of 
Carter Burwell, whose death is announced in the Virginia Gazette. 
There is a fine portrait of Col. Griffin by Gilbert Stuart. 

* Peter Lyons, Judge of the Court of Appeals. 

*For Isaac A. Coles see note to former installment. 

* Elizabeth or Betsy Maupin, as she was most commonly called, was 
evidently a very charming girl, and, as appears from these letters and 
others published in the William and Mary Quarterly, was for a number 
of years the reigning belle of Williamsburg. She was the daughter of 
Gabriel Maupin and his second wife Dorcas Allen to whom he was 
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imagination I was painting you fired with impatience & flying 
on the wings of love to see & embrace the dear object of your 
affection, while I saw her gently chide your impetuous ardour, 
& gaze on you with eyes overflowing with love & tenderness, I 
was alarmed at a report of a quite different nature; Parson Hert 
informed me that you were attacked with a violent Rheumatism 
which had confined you to your bed for some time; I have 
since been informed by many of its extreme obstinacy and 
disagreeable effects. How little Watson did I expect to hear 
this when I left you last July on the Raleigh steps, when health 
& vigor shone forth in every feature, & seemed superior even 
to the ravages of time. Nor shall they now yield thus tamely 
& with a struggle. I know that mind of yours will ever prove 
superior to evil, Never will groundless dispair take possession 
of a breast like yours; No. Again shall you resume the Orbit 
from whence you have been accidently driven; Again shall you 
revolve in the region of that Mirth & jolity which once you so 
fondly loved & again shall you be David Watson the admirer 
of E. Maupin. 

Happy, thrice happy am I to hear by Mr. Quarles that these 
my predictions will shortly be verified. But let me now tell 
you of Old Williamsburg & its contents. 

Most of our old friends & fellow students have returned to- 
gether with several new ones five or six & twenty of us board 
here with Mr. Moir the rest live at College. There are in all 
about forty. We are as merry & mischievous as ever, & now & 
then take a trip into the Blue room. 





married in 1768. Extracts from the family Bible seen many years ago 
do not give the date of her birth; but her sponsers were Mary Craig, 
Susannah Armistead, Archibald Williamson and William Allen. One 
who had the occasion to read this series of letters (and others unpub- 
lished) would readily feel, over the long interval of years, something 
of her charm and would hope that after her girlish triumphs she would 
retire and become a delightful wife to some good fellow; but, alas! 
as often happens with college belles, she became a college widow and 
died unmarried at Louisville, Ky., in 1847. Some of her letters and her 
picture (if such exists) would form a more interesting publication in 
this Magazine, than many of those of famous statesmen. 

The sponsors for her sister Ann (Nancy) were D. Pasteur, Capt. 
John Pasteur, John Steward, William Pitt, Ann Pasteur, Ann Craig, 
Fanny Pasteur, Mrs. Whitaker and Susan Cocke. She married Nor- 
borne Beale, had a son Norborne Gantt Beale, and died in Kentucky. 
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There are few Ladies in town at present tho they are coming 
in every day like hogs to market. Little Nancy & Beal are still 
engaged though I am afraid they will never bring these matters 
to a focus. The lovely Betsey is at present at the Bolling 
Green with her relation Mr. Homes, tho she is expected every 
day & I hope when I write you again that I shall be able to 
be much fuller on this head. Little E. F. has reigned un- 
rivaled here for some time, but Miss Champ Carter” of Albe- 
marle has lately arrived & disputed the palm very warmly with 
her; I make no doubt but you have heard of the observation 
which Ogelvey made on Miss Champ, & which I think was 
extremely just, viz. that she was Corporal elegance. This Old 
place affords nothing new; it wears precisely the same phiz that 
it did last year, nor would it be in the power of the strictest 
observer to find the smallest alteration. Remember me par- 
ticularly to Yancey should you see him, & believe me to be 
sincerely your friend 

Isaac A. Coles 

P. S. Cabell desires to be remembered to you & says he 
will write you very shortly. 

[ Addressed ] [Endorsed] 29th. Nov. 97 
David Watson I. A. Coles. 

Favd. by Louisa 

Mr. Quarles. 


From GARRETT MINOR.” 


WmsBurg, Dec. 20, 1797 
Dear Watson, 
Your Favour of the 28th. of November came safely to hand 





% Champe Carter here referred to was probably Sarah Champe Carter, 
daughter of Robert Carter, and granddaughter of Edward Carter, of 
“Blenheim” in the same county. She married Benjamin Randolph, of 
Albemarle County. 

* Garrett H. Minor, of Louisa County appears in the printed catalogue 
in 1798. He was probably a son of Garrett Minor, of “Sunning Hill”, 
one of whose daughters, Sarah, married David Watson, to whom these 
letters were written. Garrett Minor, the younger, was a member of 
the House of Delegates for Spotsylvania County 1817-18, 1818-19, 
1821-22, 1827-28, 1828-29 and 1829-30. 
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and believe me, when I assure you, that I heartily rejoiced in 
the prospect of your recovering. Your situation ere this must 
have become irksome even to a quietist, and probability of 
amendment must be pleasurable to yourself, and agreeable to 
your friends. Most of your old acquaintances here sympathized 
most cordially with you, and most unfeignedly rejoice in your 
restoration to Health, and tranquility. Some of them have 
written to you, you have ere this received their letters; they 
were sent up by Mr. Robert Quarles, who promised to give 
them a speedy as well as safe conveyance. 

Your exculpation of the Bishop I received with pleasure, 
and I am able to tell you with candour that I agree with you in 
all your positions. Whatever impressions I may have received 
on my arrival here to his prejudice are happily dissipated ; and 
by a continued succession of worthy & beneficent acts, I am 
induced to believe him a man of probity and Honour. I am 
pretty well assured that this College owes its present existence 
to his unwearied exertion in its favour; that were his support- 
ing influence taken away, the whole system would fall into 
anarchy and even anihilation. The visitors have acted very 
ungenerously, and their inertion may extenuate in some, if not 
in all points the much abused infractions of collegiate Regu-_ 
lations. The Professors themselves have quarreled on this 
matter with as much animosity and rancour as the Students. 
Bishop & Tucker I fancy had never any cordial regard for 
each other, but now it has trangressed the bounds of decency. 
On Tuckers side I mean. On our offering to pay him 4 guineas 
he grew offended, declared that he had no right to them, that 
to demand them was an unwarrantable stretch of power, and 
that no professor could with decency and Honour accept them. 
What were his motives for these his declarations I know not, 
but I thought that since the measure was determined, and the 
Students had acquiesced in it, he might have spared his com- 
ments & Reflections. Whether these sentiments were the effu- 
sions of a rational conviction of the unconstitutionality of the 
measure, or from some private fostered pique against the pro- 
fessors, I leave you from your knowledge of the men to decide. 
But this I will assert, and I doubt not that you will agree with 
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me, that Tucker, tho a man strictly honest, is too much warped 
by prejudice too much led astray by passion. His animadver- 
sions have not been confined to Mr. Madison alone, but have 
extended to Mr. Andrews conduct. He had flatly and frankly 
told us that Mr. Adrews in becoming a member of the Legis- 
lature has not only violated the laws of the College, but the 
Laws of this Country, and that he is sorry to see that body so 
inattentive to the execution of their own Laws as not to take 
notice of it, and its infractors. The propriety of the Remark 
I refer to you. Tucker seems to affect a contradiction and 
diversity of thought and action with the other Professors, 
whether from singularity or a conviction of his being right I 
cannot determine, but I can say it renders him very disgusting. 

Well sir, I have seen, by way of a change, the tremendous 
redoubtable terrifying insides of the Blue Room. A party 
made of about 15 drank rather freely and in the hour of juven- 
ile fervour and imprudence patrolled the Streets, and by some 
taunting reflections over the morals of some of the reputable 
part of the town, provoked a Mr. Hornsby to fire a gun at them, 
which compliment they returned by a salute of about 50 brick 
bats. They immediately retired. Hornsby by a knack of 
magnifying (which you know is extremely common) has aggra- 
vated it into an assault ; and complained to the town hall, whose 
head, Mr. Bracken (who made himself very busy) condemned 
us, and complained to Mr. Madison. He had us called into the 
Blue Room before the professors, who after sundry interro- 
gations to which they received no answer, condemned us to 
further trial. The matter rests undertermined yet. 

We have written to the Bishop and made every concession 
consistent with the case. The Bishop wishes the matter to be 
compromised as soon as possible, as the most respectable party 
of the College was engaged in it. For instance what think you 
of Mr. Brokenbrough as our ring leader, Coles, Nelson, N. 
Burwell,” & the matter with its concomitant aggravations will 
soon rest consigned to oblivion. 





** This was doubtless Nathaniel Burwell, A. B., 1798, then of “Carter’s 
Grove”, James City and afterwards of “Carter Hall”, in the present 
Clarke County. Thomas Nelson, of Hanover, and William Nelson of 
York, were students in 1798 as was Robert Nelson, A. B. 
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Your old friend Weylie is about leaving College much to the 
regret of his acquaintance, and his pupils. He lives with 
Ambler of James Town. Ambler gives him £60 per annum: 
and the fees of as many Scholars as he can get. He leaves 
colledge the 14th of Jany. 


As to any other news I know of none but some trivial 
occurences of town, which are not worth the trouble of Retail. 
Such for instance, as Basset’s courting Eve Formicola.“ It is 
supposed it will do. Beale is so taken up with little Nancy 
that he cannot attend lectures, and when he does knows nothing 
of it. ‘Amor vincit omnia’ it has subdued all & every thing in 
Beale. Believe me with sincere regard 


Your Fd. 
G. Minor. 
I envy you your month on Duckinhole— 
Cabell, Coles, Brokenbrough desire to be 
remembered kindly to you. 
[ Addressed ] [Endorsed] 2oth. Dec., ’97 
David Watson Esq. G. Minor. 
Louisa 
Care Mr. Terrel 
Richmond. 
From JouHn W. ToMLIN. 
Jan. 14, 1798. 


Wm. & Mary College. 
Dear Watson: 
This will be handed you by Mr. Johnson. By him I received 
the agreeable news of your being again restored to the free 
exercise of your limbs. Believe me, my friend, nothing of the 





1% Eve Formicola, who appears to have been for several years one of 
the leading belles of Williamsburg. She married Stewart Bankhead. 
She was daughter of Serafina Formicola, who long kept a well-known 
tavern in Richmond. He had probably been a steward to Lord Dunmore. 
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kind ever affected me so much, as when I heard of your unfor- 
tunate situation. From the description I have had of your 
disorder, the first cause of it, the manner in which you were 
taken, its falling from your eyes into your legs, and the low 
state to which it reduced you, yours appears to have been a 
case very peculiar. Such a one, I hope, you nor any of my 
friends will ever experience again. I was taken early in the 
fall with bilious fevers, which, together with several colds, 
caught by imprudent conduct, kept me very much indisposed 
till near the end of November ; when, I was seized with a violent 
pleurisy. So soon as I could venture out, I came down imme- 
diately to Williamsburg; and about ten days ago I was taken 
again with something bordering on a pleurisy, which obliged me 
to call in the aid of a doctor. I am still much indisposed; 
though a great deal better than I have been. But let us dis- 
miss this sickly subject—and hope to live to enjoy many a 
happy hour yet before we quit the face of clay. I attend the 
Lectures on law; our class are seventeen in number; and poor 
creatures, the weakest set that ever were termed Law students 
before. I shall continue at College, I believe, no longer than 
Mr. Tucker’s course lasts; and that he will finish, if he keeps 
his present gait, about the first of March. Our friend Weyley 
left College, to live with Mr. Ambler about Christmas; I saw 
him in College today, he is very well. The students are not 
half so sociable as they were last course; party spirit runs high, 
and we have no society among us. I have been to a ball since 
I came down; and oh! Watson the little fellows, the sweet 
charming little fellows that were there! I won’t mention par- 
ticulars, but this I whisper Miss E. M. was absent. I don’t 
know why it is, but so it is that she never has been seen in 
Williamsburg since the sum[mer?] Tell me, have you heard, 
or do you know any tidings of this forlorn, disconsolate fair 
one; When strength and sprightliness shall resume their vigour, 
Oh seek her out and comfort her. I should have written you 
before, but this is the first opportunity—I hope to receive a let- 
ter from you shortly. My respects particularly to Yancey; tell 
him if he feels an inclination, I shall be very happy in corre- 
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sponding with him. Hoping that you may have a speedy, per- 
fect and lasting recovery, permit me to subscribe 
Your friend, 


Rec’d 10 Feb. 98 John W. Tomlin, 
J. W. Tomlin. Adieu 


[Address] Mr. David Watson, 
Louisa County 


A favor of 
W. C. Johnson 


From WILLIAM BROCKENBROUGH. 


Williamsburg, Jan. 14, 17098. 
Dear Watson :— 

In conformity with the divine Doctrine expressed in the De- 
calogue, “Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath Day” I 
take up my pen to do a deed a thousand times more holy than 
that of going to Church to observe the comings in, and the 
goings out, the Motions, the Actions, and the Dress, of Girls, 
or what is still worse the Ravings of an hypocritical Priest.” 
For is not that amazing hypocricy which induces the recom- 
mending of Doctrine with earnestness, nay even with energy, 
which very Doctrines are not thought of, as soon as the pulpit 
isempty? This is a pretty beginning you will say. Well! as I 
was going to observe I did not receive your letter of the 19th 
December till four or five days ago, and then it was almost 
worn out, I however made a shift to make out the words, and 
that you know was all that could be wished. But I cannot but 
think it rather hard that the communication between us should 
be so interrupted, and so slow. Pray cannot you get some 
neighbour of yours to become a Federal Grand Jury Man who 
will present the want of post riders in your part of the country 





The “hypocritical Priest” certainly deserved no such epithet. He 
was Rev. Dr. John Bracken, rector of Bruton, and President of William 
and Mary 1812-14. He was elected Bishop of Virginia, but declined. 
The scoffing young gentleman who wrote this letter afterwards became 
a Judge of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, and one of the pillars 
of Monumental Church, Richmond. 
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“as a real Evil.” As the wise Jury are fond of presenting 
abstract lifeless things, why not present this want? And as they 
have once endeavoured to put an end to, or at least to clog the 
wheels of a liberal correspondence, methinks they may now 
shift their ground with Grace, and wipe off the slur upon their 
reputation by a contrary Presentment. 

I am glad to hear by Mr. Johnson who is the bearer of this 
that you are better than when you wrote me the letter, and that 
you can walk about a little without the aid of crutches. It is 
indeed a lamentable thing that a man in the very prime of Youth 
should be made decrepit in body; for your Mind it is evident 
is perfectly healthy. It would be ridiculous in me to attempt to 
offer you any puny consolation, you know your situation, you 
experience the pain but you possess fortitude, and this is the 
sublimest, and the best of virtues, by this sovereign remedy, 
corporeal infirmity is stript of more than half. Nay I believe 
I may say of more than all, its horrors. Keep your mind calm, 
preserve your fortitude, and you will not only obtain a more 
speedy cure, but you will be victorious, even though your pains 
of Body should increase million-fold. 

Weylie now lives at James Town; he came to town yester- 
day to pay us a visit and has not yet left us. Look below and 
observe what advantage he has taken of me. I will e’en let it 
remain as it is. I miss him a good deal. Whitfield” has re- 
turned to College, attends Tucker. He is a young man of 
very considerable Abilities. He is very well versed in the 
detail of European, and American Politicks, and is by no means 
deficient in the principles. He will too converse with ease, and 
with propriety on almost every other subject, but a peculiar way 
of screwing his mouth and of clipping his words which all 
proceeds from a knowledge of his talents, and from a ridiculous 
vanity, render him not so agreeable a companion as he might 
otherwise be; except this, I am extremely pleased with his 
virtues, and his abilities. He was a Candidate last year, as is 
also now for the Assembly. 





%® This was Charles Whitfield, A. B., 1798. Wills Cooper, or Cowper, 
of North Carolina (in the catalogue), but probably really of Isle of 
Wight Co., Va., was also A. B., 1798 
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In addition, I will also mention Cabell, W. Burwell, and 
Cowper as agreeable, and instructive companions. Minor * who 
comes from Louisa, I like, but he is too damned fond of hard 
words. If he would exclude some of them from his nomen- 
clature he would really have a choice collection of them, but 
unfortunately he has a strange preference for the hard ones. 
I do not think by the bye that his ideas keep pace with his 
language; he reads much, thinks little, and pays more atten- 
tion to imaginary Beauties in Words, or combinations of words 
than to thoughts. I may however be mistaken. Tomlin is 
here but has been sick for a week. 

I have hard luck here, Watson; would you think that I have 
been engaged in a nocturnal frolic? Yes, I have. Last month 
after supping on a plenty ot egg-nog in Minor’s Room, what 
must we do but turn out, and march up and down Town with 
the Fiddle, and at length by the drunkenness of be in- 
duced to brick-bat old Hornsby’s House. The Council of the 
Town met twice, and the Blue Room Council met six times on 
the occasion and at length it was amicably settled by the Inter- 
cession of Prentis, Barraud, etc.—Terrible Doings and we have 
all lost our characters by it. Minor will give you the particu- 
lars. I have now nothing more to say but to wish you a speedy 
Recovery. Compliments to D. Yancey and believe me to be 

With sincerity your Friend, 


William Brockenbrough 





P. S. E. M. is not in Town. 


[Address] Mr. David Watson 
Near the Green Springs 
Louisa County 
Mr. Johnson, 
[On back of sheet] Woodson, alias Citizen Death, is going 
to quit, not this Life, but this College tomorrow. 





* Garret Minor was evidently born before his time. If he were now 
living he would no doubt be a leading writer among the Young Intel- 
lectuals. To the modern man-in-the-street, Brockenbrough’s criticism 
of his friend, “too damned fond of hard words,” would seem to suit 
admirably some contemporary authors. 
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From Isaac A. Comes. 


Williamsburg, March 21, 1708. 
Dear Friend :— 

I hope you will not take it for a commonplace remark, 
when I tell you, that the pleasure I felt, on the receipt of your 
last letter, was infinitely great. The reports circulating here 
about you, previous to its coming to hand, were of a truly 
alarming nature. Some said you were no more. Others said 
you were in a situation worse if possible than death. Your 
friends all lamented your hard fate and gave you over as lost. 
In this situation of affairs to be informed of your recovery, to 
hear from yourself that you still lived and were likely to regain 
your former vigor afforded me a pleasure too exquisite for 
language [page worn] [I possess?] How often have I been 
induced to state that question to myself, which I have heard 
you so often describe; “Is there such a thing as Soul, or can it 
exert independence of the body? Where now is Watson? Is 
he annihilated, or does he animate some other body? Is he now 
enjoying the reward of his many virtues, in the happy fields of 
Elesium, or is he hurled into regions that glow, with never 
ceasing fires? Is he capable of sensation although immaterial ? 
Can nothing feel or think or But I will go no farther, 
already I am far beyond where I can comprehend; Let us act 
with propriety in this world, and if there be an here-after, we 
shall, no doubt, enjoy its richest blessings But by way of 
shifting the scene, suppose I tell you I have seen the lovely 
Betsey, yes! I spent an evening with her not long since, She 
appeared to be perfectly well. When I told her, I had a mes- 
sage to her, from a particular friend, she enquired very anx- 
iously who he was and when I mentioned the name of Watson, 
I thought I saw joy sparkle in her eyes; She desired me to 
remember her very particularly to you, and inform you that she 
was very happy to hear of your recovery. She says, she has 
lost your eye, but has your heart very secure, and wishes to 
know if you have taken as good care of her keep-sake. Little 
“Eve” is again engaged, and I think, it will not be her fault, 
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this time, if she is not married. Norfleet appears to have her 
too susceptable heart perfectly at his command. The time 
appointed for their marriage is the last of April. Your senti- 
ments with respect to this College, accord perfectly with mine; 
the custom of pulling down steps, breaking carriages etc. I 
think of all others the most detestable. Of late it has become 
vastly too fashionable. The other evening” a large party made 
an attack upon the sacred property of God; the Communion 
Table was broken into a thousand pieces, all the prayer Books 
and Bibles scattered about the Church Yard, one winder en- 
tirely destroyed, and the pulpit itself bedaubed from one end to 
the other, with human excrement. An offence so heinous, called 
aloud for punishment. The Bishop and proffessors talked high 
of expulsion, But the party was so numerous, and many of 
them so respectable, that, although they had direct proof, noth- 
ing was done. I once thought this old place might again sur- 
vive, but I am convinced now that that time will never arrive; 
Were it not for the Bishop it would not now exist, without him, 
I make no doubt, it will expire. The students have been ex- 
tremely merry this winter, tho entirely at our own expense. 
The inhabitants have not given us a single party the whole 
course. We have had a number of fine girls with us, from Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and other places. One from Richmond 
in particular exceeded anything I had any idea of, Yes Watson 
she is superior even to Betsey herself, she is a Helen in face, 
and an angel in disposition. A single glance of her eyes did 
more mischief among the students than the powerful arm of 
Achilles among the Trojans during the ten Years War. When 
she led down the dance I could say with the poet: 


Grace was in her steps, heaven in her eyes 
In every gesture, dignity and love. 


I am afraid if I go on much longer at this rate you will take 
me either for a mad man or a Lover, I will therefore desist, or 





“This sacrelage seems now inconceivable. Even if those who took 
part in it had been drinking until they were crazed, it is hard to believe 
that such a thing occurred. It can only be hoped that He, in the words 
a used so long before, said, “Father forgive them, they know not what 
they do”. a? 
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in other words I will come to a final close, for after talking of 
her, every other subject must be insipidity itself. Adieu Dear 
Friend and believe me to be 


Forever yours 
Isaac A Coles 


H. Lewis send his love and wishes to know if you have been 
[word illegible] lately 
[Address] David Watson, Esq. 
Louisa. 
Mr. Michie. 


From JAMEs M. Morris.” 


W’msburg Apl. 28 — 98 
Dear Watson 

I received your favour of the 23 inst for which I am much 
obliged to you, not so much because I have been gorged with 
phylosophy, but because, I am always glad to hear from an 
old friend ; more especially, as I left you not in very good case; 
from which, to my great satisfaction I hear you are almost re- 
covered—I am very much surprised, that you should doubt the 
strength of my nerves, were tney to suffer no greater shock, 
than the receipt of a letter from you, which, (were they really 
weak) would rather contribute to strengthen than the contrary. 
I hope Michie explained Parker’s affair to you, and if he did 
not, I will when I see yo; but enough of this stuff. 

With respect to affairs here, we go on much in the old way, 
sometimes reading, sometimes frolicking. Apropos! I was at 
one the other evening where I saw your old sweetheart E. M., 
who, I think to do her justice is as handsome as ever and 
between you and myself Davy, she does credit to your taste; 
I must try and get acquainted with her, which I have not done 
yet being not much of a Ladys man, but by Jove I am almost 
afraid; she has such an air of dignity in her deportment that 
she strikes me with a kind of awe— 





James M. Morris, of Louisa, A. B., 1708. 
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Anne is not yet married to Norbourne, who continues to visit 
her constantly, and it is said they are to be married sometime in 
the fall. E. Russell is also to be married, about that time to 
Mr. Robinson”, of Richmond, and to close my intelligence 
with respect to marriage affairs, little Eve that inconstant, wav- 
ering little creature has settled her mind and was married a 
few days ago to J. Norfleet with everybody’s consent, I believe, 
but Lewis and Selden’s who would rather have procrastinated 
the matter, could they have done so with decency, as to the 
other ladies of this place, with deference be it spoken, I fancy 
there is no chance of their getting married—as to the lads in 
general they have most of them gone home to stay during the 
vacation—Wylie has been gone some time to Alexandria and 
is every day expected. Should he return before Yancey leaves 
this place you'll have an account of his adventures I suppose. 

Tom Maury goes on much after the old sort and Peach will 
be up in our part of the Country in a few days as he sets out 
Monday next. 

It begins to be bedtime so farewell Dave 

James M Morris 


Be so good as to let me hear from you shortly since you are 
convinced my nerves will not suffer by it 


J. M. M. 
[Address] David Watson Esq. 
Louisa 
Fav’d by D. Yancey 


From GARRETT MINOR. 


William & Mary April 28, 1798. 
Dear Watson :— 
I have received by our friend Yancey your letter of April 
23rd. You ask why our correspondence has ceased? I am 
unable to assign any adequate cause for it. You extennuate 





* Anthony Robinson (1770-1851), married Elizabeth Russell (1778- 
1852) daughter of William Russell, Clerk of James City County. He 
was an uncle of Conway and Moncure Robinson. 
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yourself by the irristible plea of laziness. In compliance with 
that admirable precept of Christianity “Do as you would be 
done by”! you will certainly not demur at my putting in the 
same plea. If we reciprocally allow this reason, we shall be 
exactly even, and may begin our correspondence, as it were, 
a principio. 

In the Letters of one who is, as it were, “insulated” here, 
you must expect to find a continued strain of egotism. You 
must have experienced it heretofore, and it is the only apology 
which I shall make in troubling you with it now. Then Sir 
without any further apology, you must know that I am still 
plodding at the course which is professed to be taught here. 
Still attending that admirable System of Political Wisdom 
which the authors on our course continually inculcate. When, 
Sir, my mind flags with that, when its abstrusities unhinge it, 
as a recreation, and as a means of restoring its proper tension, 
I apply to the pages of that far-famed author of perspicacity 
and elegance, Sir E. Coke, which my worthy Tutor Judge 
Tucker so ardently pressed me to commence and as a relaxa- 
tion from this I skim over the surface of mathematicks. You 
must confess that here is a most delectable variety! No list- 
lessness, no innertia can here take place. But in so extensive 
range of Science the mind must ever find some pleasure, or 
discover new gratifications. This would ever be the case with 
common minds, but [mine] I must confess is of that uncommon 
texture that it is not susceptible of these impressions, or capable 
of these improvements. That ardour which ambition and emu- 
lation excites is stifled in a moment, and from the height of 
expectations I am plunged into the gulf of despondence what 
can aid me? You will say patience, and perseverance. God 
grant them to me! For I require some more powerful stimu- 
lants than that which actuates me at present, to rouse me to 
noble endeavour—pray give me some good and wholesome 
counsel on this head. 

One great source of improvement which here I enjoy is the 
Social intercourse of fellow students. Mutual endeavours to 
improvement might be expected. If difficulties should be ren- 
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dered easy, if doubts should be resolved, and improvements in 
any branch of Science should be gained, from that Friendship 
and Liberality which ought to characterize the actions of youth, 
we should suppose these circumstances communicated with the 
generosity of philanthropists, and not with the selfishness of 
emulous vanity. By violence, by illiberality, and passion these 
beneficial effects are rendered migratory—I no longer enter into 
them. Disputes I cautiously avoid, as lending to no improve- 
ment, and waive every subject which has a tendency to pro- 
duce them. What a pity by our own folly we are deprived of 
this admirable source of real improvement? Was it so when 
you attended this colledge? Pray inform me, for I have enter- 
tained an opinion for sometime past that this college is going 
down hill, and that the impolitic conduct of its present occu- 
pants has aided greatly in precipitating it. 

But, Sir, my greatest source of real improvement and grati- 
fication results from a system which you would think me least 
susceptible of, would you believe that that shame, awkwardness, 
and dulness which ever characterized me heretofore, should be 
superseded by joviality and gallantry? You will say impos- 
sible? But Sir it is really the case—what could cause this 
great metamorphosis? Nothing else than the superiority of the 
ladies of this place “True they are fair,” and true they are 
agreeable and are the most engaging, pleasing, easy and polite 
set of women with whom I was ever acquainted. One of the 
finest has lately retired from this elysium. FE. Formicola is 
noosed irrevocably to Mr. Norfleet. On the whole I admired 
Eve. She was fickle, inconstant, extravagant and coquettish. 
But she was endowed with sensibility and a share of sense 
which in some measure extennuated these qualities. 


“If to her share some female Errors fall! 
Look on her face and you’ll forget them all!”—Pope. 


But who is that that approaches from the regions of the lost? 
Her demeanor is noble and majestick, the radiance of Beauty 
invests her around, her blue eyes softly roll in Love[?], her 
Breast is the white waive of the ocean, and her words are the 
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voice of peace. This virgin fit only for a heroine of Ossian is 
no other than my cousin E. Maupin, the finest woman my eyes 
ever beheld. In her I behold the consumation of elegance, dig- 
nity, softness and sensibility. I ever thought woman naturally 
inferior to man, but she has operated to erase these ungenerous 
opinions. I visit her freely, enjoy the pleasure of her conver- 
sation, of which you may be sometimes the object, and gain 
real improvement, without the danger of being fascinated so 
far as to injure myself. Her Sister Nancey is to be married in 
September to that exemplar of Idiocy, N. Beale. Prior” is to be 
married also in a short time to Miss Tyler, and Miss Russell to 
Robertson [Robinson], I shall return in July about the 15th. 
Yours sincerely, 

G. Minor. 

[Address] Mr. David Watson, 
Louisa. 

Care of Mr. Yancey. 


From Carter H. Harrison. 


Clifton, Nov. 21st. 1798 

Dear Watson 

It has been a considerable time since the receipt of your let- 
ter by Mr. Johnson. No opportunity since that has been offered 
except the one by our friend Vaughan, which on a supposition 
that I should see you in a few days, I thought it unnecessary to 
make use of. How much I have been disappointed in this Re- 
spect I leave it to yourself to judge. A change of circumstances, 
however, I am sensible put it out of your power to gratify me 
with the pleasure of seeing you at Mr. Vaughan’s. I arrived 
there on the day of rendesvous and learned of Doc’r Keane the 
cause of your not coming. I stili had hopes & was indeed told 
that Yancey would certainly meet me, but what ill fated acci- 
dent deprived me of that Pleasure also, I have never been able 
to learn. 





*® John Clayton Pryor, of Gloucester County, a student in 1798 &c., 
a — Armistead, daughter of Hon. John Tyler, Sr. She 
ied in 1824. 
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You appear to think me hasty in drawing my conclusion from 
your first letter. I even felt myself worried with the subject 
& might have made my conclusion too extreme for the Prem- 
ises; but make the worst of it, and you can only ascribe it to a 
Heart warm in its friendships, & too easily alarmed at anything 
which may threaten a dissolution of them. 

I had the great satisfaction to see our worthy friend Howard 
about ten days ago. He called on me on his way to Williams- 
burg, & staid with me a couple of nights. We passed the time 
so agreeably in talking over all the diverting scenes at the old 
College, that when he took leave, I felt very sensibly the want 
of sleep which I had lost the two preceeding nights. He ex- 
pressed the greatest desire to see Yancey and yourself. After 
attending the law lectures this winter, he means to apply for 
license in the Spring & return to Kentucky to commence the 
Practice. From him we shall be able to learn how things go 
on at the old place. I suppose you have received the melan- 
choly news of the death of Mrs. Griffin, & no doubt make one 
of the number who sincerely lament the unhappy event. 

I am much pleased to find you are determined to attend at 
this session of the Assembly. I have only to fear that some- 
thing may again turn up to prevent my seeing you. In the 
course of a fortnight I expect to be in Richmond. 

Adieu C. H. Harrison 
Nov. 25 

Friend Vaughan came up on yesterday & returns this morn- 
ing. He will convey this to you in a few days. Tell Yancey 
I am very sorry Meriwether’s hurry will not admit of my writ- 
ing to him. It was my intention to have written to him when I 
could meet with a conveyance for this. However as the last 
letter went from me he cannot complain. 

On Friday next I purpose setting out for Richmond. 

C. Bi Bh 
[Address] 
Mr. David Watson 
Yanceyville 
Louisa 
Mr. Vaughan 
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From BENJAMIN HowaArp. 


Williamsburg, Jany. 30th., 1799 
Dear Watson 

I sit down to tell you that Howard lives not to forget his 
friends but to hold them in the most affectionate remembrance ; 
let me assure my dear Watson that when I received his letter 
sensations were experienced by me which could be felt, but 
begger all description; one from Carter Harrison was handed 
me at the same time, which had its share in heightening my joy 
although I had seen him shortly before. I had heard of your 
long illness, & of your recovery, before you wrote me. I hope 
it is the last time you will be visited by that infernal complaint 
but be careful, it is a disorder easily brought on again by being 
a little exposed. I know a little of it by experience. Why did 
not David Yancey drop me [a] line. I take the liberty of 
challenging him through you to a correspondence. If he does 
not give speedy satisfaction I shall pop a paper at him shortly 
charged with the bitterest load of invective he has received 
lately. 

How do you come on in the law way, as for my own part I 
read like the Devil & the more I read the greater are my doubts 
on many points. God knows when I shall get them removed 
but after all I am a right sharp chunk of a Lawyer, were a man 
to give me 15s. for advice I would look as grave as an owl & 
fetch out a long & probably erroneous opinion but what of that, 
rest assured there is a devilish deal of error sold nowadays by 
our profession to the gaping populace, at least one fourth are 
nothing more than retailers of mistake. Tucker has us under 
the whip, he has been remarkably polite to me. I have dined 
there several times since my arrival here, the people are gen- 
erally very liberal to me. I have had more invitations than 
reached me during my whole stay here before, that is to dine. 
L. Griffin® will be married this night week, Mercer is here. 

B. Russell will share the same long & anxiously looked fate 





= Louisa, daughter of Judge Cyrus Griffin and Lady Christina Stuart, 
his wife, married Col. Hugh Mercer, Jr., of Fredericksburg, youngest 
son of General Hugh Mercer. 
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about the same time. Mrs. Shippen is here carrying all before 
her. I assure you we are going on pleasantly. There will be a 
good deal of dancing, I wish to God you were here with that 
pidgeon wing you told me about in your letter. I remembered 
you to B. Maupin. She looked wonderfully pleased indeed. I 
think that girl would be more than willing to see you. She 
looked better than I ever saw her & was much admired by 
every one the other night at a Ball. I got a letter from Vaughan 
lately, he is well. Is it among the possible events that we shall 
ever all meet again. I am determined [world illegible], when 
do you intend getting a License. I shall apply when I leave 
this place. Taylor is driving away stretching his coat tail and 
that he will do well J think no man will deny. [Words illegi- 
ble] his old Society expression. I hope you will seize [word 
illegible] opp’y of writing to me, at this period of our well 
established friendship it would be disgusting to you & beneath 
me to make lavish profession of regard to give assurance of 
my wish to correspond with you at whatever distance we may 
be thrown apart by chance & events not within our controi. 

There are between 30 & 40 students here this course & they 
are generally very steady fellows—a few of the old stock re- 
main. Banket [Bankhead?] Deans &c. Banket will make a 
clever Fellow I think, not forgetting Woodson for whom I 
have a fondness, he reads and is improving. 

I am Dear Watson Yours etc. 
Benja. Howard 
[Address] David Watson Esquire 
Yanceyville, 
Louisa County 

By Post. 
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WHEN THE CONVICTS CAME 





A CHAPTER FROM “LAND Marks oF OLD Prince WILLIAM.” 





BY FAIRFAX HARRISON. 





Parson Alexander Scott’s cheerful report to the Bishop of 
London‘ on the morals obtaining in 1724 in the eighty miles 
of Potomac river-front then included in his frontier parish of 
Overwharton, failed to make note of a recent addition to the 
population which must already have been beginning to give 
serious concern to him as to every other gentleman resident in 
the Northern Neck. These were the convicts who, in pur- 
suance of the act of Parliament of 1718,’ had been “cast for 
transportation” to “the plantations.” 

Virginia had then enjoyed a half century of respite from 
such importations. In April, 1670, the General Court had 
ordered® “that it shall not be permitted to any person trading 
hither to bring in and land any jail birds or such others who, 
for notorious offences, have deserved to dye in England” and 
the Privy Council had duly confirmed this order, for which 
Virginia sent Lord Arlington its grateful thanks,‘ but now 
omce more England perpetrated what Benjamin Franklin later 
termed “the most cruel insult that perhaps was ever offered by 





* Perry, Virginia Church Papers, 313. 

*4 Geo. I, c. 11. (Ruffhead, Statutes at Large, v 174.) In a curious 
and provocative study of this statute (Am. Hist. Rev., ii, 12) Dr. J. D. 
Butler collected, out of the Historical Register, the statistic that in the 
ten years after its passage 2138 persons were transported, of whom, 
Dr. Butler assumed, the majority were sold in Virginia and Maryland. 
There are judicious observations on these unfortunates in Scharf, His- 
tory of Maryland, i, 371. 


* Hening, ii, 509. 
“Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. I., 1669-74, No. 590. 
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one people to another.”* As every reader of Defoe’s novels 
will remember, the surplus of English jails was henceforth dis- 
posed of to contractors who became promoters in ordinary of 
colonial emigration, succeeding to the function of the kidnap- 
ping “spirits.” Jonathan Forward and Jonathan Wild were 
now familiar names in America.” The fact that Virginia and 
Maryland attracted English ships to freight their bulk tobacco 
and could use indentured white servants as well as negro slaves 
in their agricultural practice caused them to receive more than 
their fair share of these “king’s passengers.” It seems that 
most of those who now came were sold in the newer parts of 
the provinces and that Stafford became a favorite market. 

It was thus that Beverley had been able to say in the original 
(1705) edition of his History, “As for Malefactors condemn’d 
to Transportation they [the Virginians] have always receiv’d 
very few and for many years last past their laws have been 
severe against them;” but when he revised his book in 1722 
he was compelled to substitute for this the statement that “tho’ 
the greedy planter will always buy them yet it is to be feared 
they will be very injurious to the country which has already 
suffered many murders and robberies, the effect of that new 
law in England.” Virginia had been prompt to protest. The 
recital of her act of 1722" was the source of Beverley’s alle- 
gation of the “murders and robberies.” Hugh Jones testified 
that when this law was on its passage the Assembly had debated 





5 Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Smyth, v. 86. He had previously 
(ibid., iii, 45) proposed, whimsically, that the colonies should retort by 
exporting rattlesnakes to England. 

*Hugh Jones speaks of “the Methods now practised by . . . Mr. 
Forward and some Merchants for sending over continually all sorts of 
Servants . . . loose Villains made tame by Wild and then enslaved 
by his Forward Namesake.” From the British Treasury papers it 
appears that one Jonathan Forward, a merchant of London, “had a 
monopoly of this business for many years” (Andrews’ Guide to P. R. 
O. Materials, ii, 230). Dr. Palmer who had an_unfortunate habit of 
perverting the names he read in MS., prints “Jonathan Howard” in 
the certificate of exportation of convicts in 1724, given in C al. Va. State 
Papers, i, 204. Jones’ other playful reference is, of course, to the 
notorious Jonathan Wild, who, until he was hanged in 1725, employed 
himself diligently in securing the transportation of those London thieves 
who refused to do business through his “fence.” 


™C. O. 5: 1386; the title only is in Henirfg, iv, 106. 
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but rejected a curious plan. “I cannot here omit mentioning,” 
he said in 1724, “a late design of seating all convicts that should 
be imported into Virginia in a county by themselves under the 
care of proper overseers who should confine them from doing 
any Hurt and keep them to their labour by such methods as are 
used in Bridewell. The Land intended for this new county is 
very good and fit to produce Hemp and Flax, which they were 
there solely to cultivate and manufacture, from whence the 
county was designed to be called Hempshire.” While the in- 
tention of the proponents of this plan was declared to be a sup- 
ply of cordage for the royal navy, there was obviously an impli- 
cation that the criminals might provide their own halters! The 
protective provisions of the law as it passed were less novel, 
being limited to the discouragement of those planters who 
bought convicts, by requiring them to register with the County 
Court the names and the offenses for which their servants had 
been transported. The purpose was the same which dictates 
the rule of the hunting field that a kicking horse shall have a 
red ribbon tied into his tail! This seems a modest enough plan, 
but it was nevertheless promptly vetoed by the Crown on the 
ground perspicaciously assigned by the Privy Council,’ that “the 
difficulties it imposes on the importers of convicts almost amount 
to a prohibition of the transportation of felons from Great 
Britain.” 

The new comers included not only educated unfortunates like 
George Washington’s first tutor and women of the Moll Flan- 
ders type, but degraded gin fiends, out of Hogarth’s pictures, 
and sturdy beggars. These last, after completing their stipu- 
lated seven years of plantation servitude and being forbidden to 
return to England, at the risk of being hanged, became idle 
vagabonds in the colony. Living from hand to mouth, at cock 
fights and horse races, they seem to have become willing tools 
for vicarious acts of revenge or spite. The precedent of arson 
had been set for them in the general and passionate resentment 
aroused among the obscurantist element of the planters by 
Governor Spotswood’s abortive tobacco inspection act of 1713, 





* Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, iii, 54. 
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as appears from the thunders of the Assembly in its act of 1714 
“to prevent the malitious burning and Destroying the Public 
Storehouses of Tobacco Agents,’ but the first evidence of their 
criminal activity in the colony is in reference to a private 
dwelling. 

The story, preserved from tradition in Lee of Virginia, is 
well known of how at the beginning of his distinguished career 
“President” Thomas Lee lost, by fire, his ancestral house, Mt. 
Pleasant,” in Westmoreland and in place of it built “Stratford” 
with the aid of a royal bounty sent him on that occasion. Wil- 
liam Parks’ Maryland Gazette” gave at the time an account of 
the fire but ventured only a discreet hint at the cause. The 
Gooch Papers now available” materially amend Park’s estimate 
of the loss and otherwise modify the tradition but add to the 
interest of the incident by relating it to a peculiar phenomenon 
of the Northern Neck of the time. 

In a despatch of March 26, 1729* Governor Gooch advised 
the Lords of Trade: 

“Nor, my Lords, are these all our Fears: the secret Robberies 
and other villainous Attempts of a more pernicious Crew of 
transported Felons, are yet more intollerable: witness the 
Dwelling House & Out Houses of Mr. Thomas Lee which in 
the night time were sett on fire by these Villains and in an 





* The act is not in Hening, but see Journals H. B., 1712-1726, p. 116; 
Spotswood Letters, ii, 96; and a report by the Sheriff of Essex, April 
15, 1715, of the burning of “one of Mr. Buckner’s store houses, with 
some Tobo. and his scales in it” Cal. Va. State Papers, i, 181. 

*In 1895 Miss Kate Mason Rowland communicated to the William 
& Mary Quarterly (iii, 265) the following extract from the Maryland 
Gazette: “February 4, 1728/9. Last Wednesday night Col. Thomas 
Lee’s fine house in Virginia was burnt, his office, barns and outhouses, 
his plate, cash (to the sum of £10,000), papers and everything entirely 
lost. His lady and child were forced to be thrown out of a window 
and he himself hardly escaped the flames, being much scorched. A 
white girl about twelve years of age (a servant) perished in the fire. 
It is said Col. Lee’s loss is not less than £50,000. The fine large house 
of Col. Carter on Rappahannock was also burnt lately.” A later notice 
added that certain of Col. Lee’s plate had been stolen from his house 
“sometime before it was burnt,” and remarked, significantly, that “the 
Governor of Virginia has published a Reward of 50 Pounds and a 
Pardon to anyone of the Accomplices who will discover the rest 
(except the Person who set fire to the House).” 


“ British Transcripts in the Library of Congress. 
*C. O. 5: 1321/5, p. 221. 
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instant burnt to the ground, a young White Woman burnt in 
her bed, the Gentleman, his wife and three children” very 
providentially getting out at a Window, with nothing but their 
Shifts & Shirts on their backs, which was all they saved, not 
two minuits before the House fell in, and this was done by those 
Rogues because as a Justice of the Peace, upon complaint made 
to him, he had granted a warrant for apprehending of some of 
them. They are not yet discovered. In consideration of this 
Gentleman’s misfortune, which he is not well able to bear, and 
as it arises from the discharge of his duty as a Magistrate, I 
have been prevailed upon to interceed with your Lordships, 
that his Case may be recommended to his Majesty, for his royal 
Bounty of two or three hundred Pounds towards lessening his 
loss, which was the more considerable by a very good Collection 
of Books.” 

The burning of “Mt. Pleasant” was not an isolated act, for 
arson had become epidemic in the Northern Neck. In an act of 
1730° the Assembly recited that it was “frequently practiced” 
and the Governor commented” that the severe penalties of that 
act were very necessary “in a country which is so much crowded 
with convicts, who after they have committed a crime may 
easily be concealed by their abettors until they find means to 
escape into another government.” Again,” he particularized by 





* The three children evidently were Richard, b. 17, June, 1723; Philip 
Ludwell, b. 24, February, 1727; and Hannah, b. 6, February, 1728 
(Lee of Virginia, p. 125). The next child, John, was b. 28, March 1729, 
“and died the same day.” As this was only a few days after the date 
of Governor Gooch’s despatch, it may be assumed that the experience 
of Mrs. Lee in the fire was the occasion of the loss of her fourth child. 


* This recommendation was duly certified to the Treasury and, a 
year later, produced a warrant in Mr. Lee’s favor for £300. (C. O. 5: 
1366/5, p. 33; 1322, p. 277.) It does not appear that the criminals were 
ever apprehended. They had probably escaped to Maryland. 

Thomas Lee did not own “Mt. Pleasant,” but occupied it as tenant of 
his nephew, George, son of the third Richard Lee of London. The col- 
lection of books was that of his father, the second Richard Lee, and was 
rich in curious works on medicine. The reason for the general sympathy 
for Thomas Lee at this time was because he had lately remitted some 
£500 of his collections as Naval Officer of the Potomac district, to a 
London merchant who was declared a bankrupt before he had accounted 
to the Treasury. 

* Hening, iv, 271. 

*C. O. 8: 1322, p. 103. 

*C. O. 5: 1323/5, p. 127. 
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describing the Northern Neck as “a part of the Country remote 
from the Seat of Government where the common people are 
generally of a more turbulent and unruly Disposition than any- 
where else, and are not like to become better by being the 
Place of all this Dominion where most of the transported 
Convicts are sold and settled.” 

If legislation was necessary in this situation it proved in- 
effective. “Abettors” continued to abet and “transported 
felons” to burn not merely private dwellings but tobacco inspec- 
tions and other public buildings as well. Thus, following the 
burning of “Mt. Pleasant,” the tobacco warehouses at Coan, in 
Northumberland; Deer Creek, in Lancaster; and Falmouth, in 
King George, were similarly destroyed in March, 1732;” and, 
in the June following, the parish church of St. Mark, then 
recently built in Spotsylvania at public cost, was destroyed by 
fire and there was “good reason to suspect it to have been 
wilfully and maliciously done: the motive was assumed to be 
no greater than that some of the frontier parishoners found its 
location inconvenient.” Arson was not the only crime. Sev- 
eral churches were robbed of their plate” and horse stealing 
was common.” But the climax came in the conflagration of 
the capitol at Williamsburg, which the pius Governor, address- 
ing the Assembly, was moved to ascribe “to the horrid Machi- 
nations of desperate villians, instigated by infernal Madness.’ 

And still the convicts came. On July 22, 1737, the Virginia 
Gazette announced : 

“We hear from Potomac that a Ship is lately arriv’d there 
from London with Convicts. Capt. Augustine Washington and 





*C. O. 5: 1323/5, pp. 101-110. 

® Journals H. B., 1727-40, p. 151. Dr. Philip Slaughter (History of 
St. Marks Parish, 1877) had no record of this fire. 

°C. O. 5: 1323/5, p. 89. The Assembly offered a reward of £100 
for the conviction of the criminals. That the government was alert 
appears from the fact that in the same year, 1732, Attorney General 
John Clayton was recommended for an increase of salary “as criminal 
Prosecutions are become of late more frequent . . . occasioned 
chiefly by transported convicts whose morals are not changed by change 
of air.” 

™ Journals H. B., 1742-49, pp. 303, 305. 

*Tbid., p. 274. 

* Tbid., p. 235. 
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Capt. Hugh French took their Passage in her. The Former is 
arrived in Health but the latter dy’d at Sea and tis said of the 
Goal Distemper which he got on Board.” 

In this situation Virginia had recourse, for her own protec- 
tion, to a diabolically ingenious device. In May, 1740, the As- 
sembly recited“ that “Whereas his Majesty hath been pleased 
to send instructions to the lieutenant governor of this colony to 
raise and levy soldiers for carrying on the present war against 
the Spaniards in America, and this present general assembly 
being desirous upon all occasions to testify their loialty and 
duty : and taking into their consideration that there are in every 
county within this colony able bodied persons fit to serve his 
majesty who follow no lawful calling or employment ;” where- 
fore the County Courts were directed to impress that kind of 
cannon fodder to make up Virginia’s quota, carefully excepting, 
however, “any person . . . who hath any vote in the election 
of a burgess or burgesses to serve in the general assembly of 
this colony or who is or shall be an indented or bought servant.” 
Such were many of the Northern Neck soldiers Capt. Lawrence 
Washington commanded before Carthagena and saw die of the 
ravaging fevers which then wasted an English army, and so 
also was old Prince William purged of some of her criminal 
immigrants. 

Barradall’s simple but cynical plan proved effective beyond 
its contemplation. Not only did it fill out Virginia’s quota of 
troops in 1740 but it created a precedent of which other colonies 
took advantage with the hearty co-operation of the Virginia 
government. Indeed, the available supply of ex-convict sol- 
diers was soon exhausted. Excusing himself in August, 1746, 
for his failure to recruit a larger quota for William Shirley’s 
provident but unaccomplished “delenda est Canada’ expe- 
dition,” Gooch wrote” to the Duke of Newcastle: 





* Hening, v, 94. The author of this opera bouffe bill was Edward 
Barradall, then Attorney General of Virginia, and sitting as burgess 
for William and Mary College. There is an earlier evidence of his 
sublety as a draftsman in the act of 1736 (Hening, iv, 514) relating 
to the Northern Neck proprietary. The job he then did for his client, 
Lord Fairfax, was not only immediately effective but kept the Virginia 
courts busy for a century. 

* The Assembly’s authority for Virginia’s contribution is in Hening, 
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“IT sent away the week before last for Albany, by his 
Majesty’s ship Fowey, stationed here, one Company which with 
the utmost care and endeavor during my Indisposition are all 
the Men could be raised in this Government. For three years 
past here has been a Succession of Recruiting officers from 
Georgia, Jamaica and South Carolina who carried away all the 
idle Fellows out of a country settled only by Planters.” 

And still the convicts came. Every year there graduated from 
the Northern Neck plantations a new crop of undesirable citi- 
zens whose places were taken by new importations. In 1748, 
passing a strong act against vagrancy,” the Assembly referred 
to them in the language of Barradall’s act of 1740, reciting 
that “divers idle and disorderly persons having no visible es- 
tates or employment and who are able to work, frequently stroll 
from one county to another, neglecting to labour and either 
failing altogether to list themselves as tithables or by their idle 
and disorderly life render themselves incapable of paying their 
levies when listed.” 

In such an atmosphere a new revisal of the fundamental laws 
of the colony brought before the Assembly for reconsideration 
the “Act concerning servants and slaves “which had stood on 
the statute book since 1705." This act regulated the mutual 
duties of master and servant, making one rule for Christian 
servants and another for slaves. There was no convict prob- 
lem in Virginia when it was passed and, in consequence, the 
provisions in respect to the “redemptioner” were little different 





v, 401. With characteristic art Parkman (A Half Century of Conyict, 
chap. xxi) has painted the picture of Shirley’s disappointment in 1746. 
He then had an opportunity to capture Quebec and Montreal and thus 
complete the work begun by the Massachusetts troops at Louisbourg, 
but the government at home failed to send the support they had promised, 
and so Shirley had to wait to see others realize his dream. In 1746 
Gooch had been assigned to command on this service a detachment of 
troops requisitioned from all the English colonies in America, but 
begged off on account of physical infirmity. The single Virginia com- 
pany which went, under the command of Capt. Beverley Robinson, spent 
pany which went, under the command of Capt. Beverley Rosinson, spent 
eighteen months in camp at Albany and then came home having had some 
illuminating experience of a larger world but no sight of the enemy. 

“CC. © §: 198%, Nat 

* Hening, vi, 20. 

* Hening iii, 447. 
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from the custom contemporaneously enforced in England upon 
apprentices, stern but not implacable discipline. On the other 
hand, all masters were required to provide for their servants 
wholesome diet, clothing and lodging and, under severe penal- 
ties, were prohibited from administering “immoderate correc- 
tion” and, specifically, from whipping “any christian white ser- 
vant naked without an order from a justice of the peace.” 
Furthermore, when the servant’s time expired the master was 
required to set him up as a potential planter with “freedom 
dues” consisting of “ten bushels of indian corn, thirty shillings 
in money or the value thereof in goods and one well fixed mus- 
ket or fuzee of the value of twenty shillings at least.” In 
dealing with the new problems created by the introduction of 
convicts after 1718, these provisions had in practice apparently 
been ignored; at all events when the Assembly of 1748 con- 
sidered the legislation of 1705 and it was proposed to re-enact 
it without substantial change, the burgesses from the Northern 
Neck” objected. They urged that as one rule had been made 
for redemptioners and another for slaves when they were the 
only two kinds of servants, so now a separate and more severe 
rule should be made for the convict servant; that he had been 
transported for punishment and to treat him in Virginia as well 
as the honest redemptioners and, indeed, better than he had 
ever been treated before, would encourage the government at 
home to send more convicts, and moreover “may confirm an 
Odium on this Country that we are like those we encourage, and 
honest Men will not chuse to live in such Company.” The argu- 
ment on the other side has not been preserved but, being in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, it certainly was not humani- 
tarian. Doubtless the lowland planter, who then controlled the 





* At this session of 1748-49, they were, 

For Fairfax: Lawrence Washington and Richard Osborne, 
Frederick: George William Fairfax and Gabriel Jones, 
King George: Charles Carter and Henry Turner, 
Lancaster: Joseph Chinn and Peter Conway, 
Northumberland: Presley Thornton and Spencer Ball, 
Prince William: Thomas Harrison and Joseph Blackwell, 
Richmond: Wm. Fauntleroy and John Woodbridge, 
Stafford: Wm. Fitzhugh and Peter Hedgman, 
Westmoreland: John Bushrod and George Lee. 

Culpeper, created at this session, was not yet represented. 
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Assembly, but did not have to live immediately along side the 
released convicts as did the gentlemen from the Northern 
Neck, argued comfortably that so long as England insisted on 
sending convicts out, it was better for the Dominion that after 
they had completed their terms they should be encouraged and 
equipped to take post on the ever widening western frontier, 
where they would serve as bulwarks for the lowlands against 
the French and indians; that Virginia had ample precedent in 
thus disposing of guests who were either uninvited or uncon- 
genial, e. g., the Huguenots of Manakin Town, the Germans 
of Germanna and Germantown, and, most recently, the 
“Swissers” and the dour Protestant Irish who had been 
encouraged to swarm into the Shenandoah Valley from Penn- 
sylvania and now, to the undisguised delectation of those tide- 
water Virginians who had lead an unsuccessful fight against 
the extension of the Culpeper proprietary, were giving no end 
of trouble to Lord Fairfax. We can hear some complacent 
successor to the practical philistinism of Col. Byrd asserting 
roundly that all these socially unassimilable immigrants had 
served a purpose useful to the tidewater ; let the convicts do as 
much and let those who had bought and used them on their plan- 
tations bear the burden of equipping them for a similar service. 

Whatever were their arguments, the “tuckahoes” controlled 
the debate.” The Northern Neck was out voted and the new 





® As they continued to do on most similar occasions until after the 
Virginia constitutional convention of 1829. One of the Northern Neck 
burgesses, who was having his first experience of a legislature in this 
Assembly of 1748, then learned the secret of Virginia politics—section- 
alism. In 1761 George William Fairfax wrote (The Fairfaxes of Eng- 
land and America, p. 128): “I have long observed that the lower members 
disregard and look upon the Northern Neck as a separate interest, tho’ 
under the same laws.” Those who faced the problems of the “back 
country” at that time generally resented the “tuckahoes.” In 1759 old 
Lord Fairfax had written (Jbid., p. 111) testily of the selfish influence 
of “James River” in the Assembly, while in 1756 James Maury, the 
parson of Frederickville parish, animadverted (Memoirs of a Huguenot 
Family, Putnam’s reprint, p. 394) upon the “gentleman living in_ the 
lower parts of the country . . . none of them knowing anything 
of the back country.” Governor Fauquier, in his despatch of June 2, 
1760 (Journals H. B., 1758-61, Appendix, p. 284) affords us an illumin- 
ating glimpse of the operation of the principle of sectionalism on 
one of the few occasions in which the Northern Neck prevailed. Dis- 
cussing the act for the reduction of the duty on slaves (Hening, vii, 363) 
he said, “the contest . . . is between the old Settlers who have bred 
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bill” even increased the “freedom dues” to “three pounds, ten 
shillings current money.” When this reached the Council the 
representatives of the Northern Neck in that body, Thomas 
Lee and William Fairfax, renewed the fight. In turn they 
also were out voted but they filed a strong dissent” and ulti- 
mately were supported by the Governor in a report to the Lords 
of Trade.* The consequence was that the new “Act concerning 
servants and slaves” was one of the ten passed at the session of 
1748-49 to be repealed by the Crown, by proclamation made 
soon after Governor Dinwiddie assumed office in 1751." 

Virginia vocally resented” that particular veto of some of her 
most carefully considered iegislation, but it is interesting to find 
that though she made no reference to the convicts in her pro- 
test, she was so confident of her decision about them that the 
bill which Thomas Lee, remembering the burning of “Mt. 
Pleasant,” had been unable to stomach, was, after his death, 
reintroduced by a lowland planter, Secretary Thomas Nelson 
of York, duly re-enacted and thenceforth was suffered to re- 
main in force.” 

The Assembly had permanently discarded Edward Barra- 
dall’s comic mask. The ensuing crops of released convicts, like 
weeds, scattered their seed. Some of that seed settled down 
near the Potomac plantations but some was blown far afield by 
the winds of fate and germinated on the new frontier beyond 
the Blue Ridge. 
great quantity of Slaves and would make a Monopoly of them by a 
duty which they hoped would amount to a prohibition, and the rising 
Generation who want Slaves and don’t care to pay the Monopolists for 

them, at the price they have lately bore, which was exceedingly high. 
These reasons, your Lordes may guess, are not urged in the arguments 
on either side; but I believe are the true foundation of the Squabble.” 

* Hening, v, 550. 


* Legislative Journals of the Council, ii, 1034. 

* Gooch made this report in person after his return to England in 
June, 1749. C. O. 5: 1327/5, p. 143. 

* Hening, v, 568. This came too late to prevent the printing of the 
repealed acts in the Revisal of 1752, and so preserved them for Hening 
and for us. 

*® Legislative Journals of the Council, ii, 1082. This memorial of 
protest to the Crown is printed also in Hening, v, 432. 

* Hening, vi, 356. So far as the record goes, the Northern Neck 
burgesses made no objection to this act. In the Council William Fair- 
fax voted for it. 
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MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL AND GENERAL 
COURT, 1622-1629 





From the Originals in the Library of Congress. 





(Continued from XXX, 55) 





A Court at James Citty . . . November 1628 


present 
Doctor : Pott. 
Capt: Smyth. 
Mr: Secretary. 
Capt: Tucker. 


Richard James,’ Minister deposed sayth that about the third 
day of this p*sent moneth of November at Mr. Pooles* Doore 
hee heard Leift fflint saie’ and aske whether his wife had not 
beene w™ the Governor and ratled [rattled, i. e., scolded] him, 
afterwards hee wished hee had the Governo’ alone, after this 
win Mr Pooles howse hee wished for an Easterly Wind to 





1 Richard James was probably a minister who had recently arrived. 
No other references to him have been found. 

2? At the Census of 1624-5 Robert Poole was living at James City. 
In August 1619, before the General Assembly, a Robert Poole, probably 
this man, charged Henry Spilman with speaking ill of the Governor 
“at Opechancanou’s court.” In 1627 he owned land in Warwick county. 

* This fine bit of Elizabethan wrath would make us believe that 
Captain Flint had, in his younger days, served with Captain Bobadil 
and Ancient Pistol. He was more prosperous than his comrades in arms. 
He came to Virginia and settled first in Elizabeth City and afterwards 
in Warwick county, became quite a large landholder, and survived the 
trial described in the text to be, at intervals, a member of the House 
of Burgesses between 1629 and 1647. His behavior, bad as it was, 
could not have gone further than improper familiarities towards his 
“daughter-in-law” (step-daughter) Dorothy Beheathland. If it had 
been otherwise the laws of church and state which reckoned the ties 
of affinity almost as close as those of blood would have produced a 
sentence far more severe than “lying by the heels.” 
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bring in a new Governo’ saying that then hee hoped to have 
Justice for now hee could have none, And that hee had thinges 
to open that were not yett opened: Afterwards his wife come- 
ing in to the foresaid howse, and saying hee was freed, one of 
the Company being then in the howse tould him that hee might 
goe Wheruppon hee replyed that it was Spleene that sett him 
by the heeles, wishing a pox take all spleene, for some of them 
were gon allready and hee hoped that others would, these 
thinges hee spake after hee had slept in the foresaid howse And 
this is all that this deponent doth affirme. 

Robert Poole gent sworne and ex’ed saith that about(?) the 
third of this present November Com’ing to this depots howse 
w" Leift fflint who was then comitted prisoner by the Gov- 
erno™ when hee came to the doore of the said Robert Pooles his 
howse the said fflint desired that hee might goe to the howse 
and * * * and when hee came thither hee drew his knife out of 
his pockett and rann at Gilberte Whitfeild* one of the Guard 
w" the same, the poynt of the knife being towards the said 
Whitfeild and said, the proudest of yo* all Lay hold on mee. 
Then this Deponent Spake to the Guard to lay hold of him, 
Whereuppon one William Baker layd hold uppon him, And 
then the said Whitfeild struck the said fflint uppon the head 
w a stick and soe they brought him forcibly into the howse, 
ffurther this deponent then spake to the said fflint and and 
said yo" are Com’itted heere prisoner, [and heere] yo" must 
.stay, then the said fflint said [It is] Spleene that hath done this, 
there are s{ome of] them dead of the spleene already, and the 
[rest will] follow. Then this deponent desired the said 
ff[lint] to sitt uppon the Chest and bee quiett whereuppon the 
said fflint said the Governo™ oweth mee two bushells of meale 
yett, w® I sent him when hee had nothing to put in his head 
I would hee would pay mee that. Then the said fflint sitting 
downe uppon the Chest said, oh would Captaine Mathewes were 
by mee and then I should have right, and repeated these words 
twenty tymes afterwards—Then this Deponent goeing upp to 








“At the Census of 1624-5, Gilbert Whitfield, aged 23, who came in 
the Flying Hart in 1621, was a servant of Daniel Gookin at Newport 
News. 
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leift Peppetts howse came downe a little while after and found 
the said fflint asleepe, about two howers after the said fflint 
wakened, and the first word hee spake was Puffe, send an 
easterly wind to bring in a new Governo’ and then I shall have 
Justice for now I have none, and I have many thinges to open 
that were never opened yett. Then the said fflint stepped to 
the doore, and asked, hath my wife been w® him yet, one made 
answere that she was, then the said fflint said shee hath rattled 
him, Then Leift Peppett came and tould him hee was dis- 
chardged. But the said fflint would not goe along w* his 
wife but said those that putt mee in shall fetch mee out And 
this is all that this deponent can say. 

Lt Gilbert Pepett sworne and exam’d sayth that hee heard 
L' fflint speake at Mt Pooles howse, An Easterly wind to 
blow to send in Noble Capt Harvey, And then I shall have 
wright for all my wrong, Afterwards when this deponent tould 
him that hee was discharged, the said fflint answered hee that 
put mee in, shall fetch mee out I will not goe, Spleen hath put 
mee in a pox of Spleene some are gon allready and the rest 
will followe. 

Lucey Peppett the wife of Lt Gilbert Peppett sworne & 
exa’ied sayth that shee this deponent heard the said fflint, 
speaking of the Governo', say the Dyvell confound him body 
and soule I hope an Easterly wind will bring in a new Gov- 
erno’ and then I shall have true Justice And this is all that 
this depot can say. 

The Governot at this Court alsoe made .. . to the 
Councell concerning the behavior of Lt Thomas fflint towards 
himselfe at Warwick Ryver at the beginning of this moneth 
as followeth vizt That himselfe being in discourse w™ his Lady 
and the said fflint concerning a report of some ill Carriadge 
of the said fflint towards his daughter in Lawe Dorothy Be- 
heathland, and finding fault w™ the said fflint for being soe 
familiar w® the wench further then was fitting, w™ thing the 
said fflint then denyed, afterwards when they tould the said 
fflint that formerly Sir George Yeardley did not thinke fitt 





°In 1623 Gilbert Peppett lived at Flowerdew Hundred. Later he owned 
land at Blunt Point, Warwick county. 
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that the maid should live w him, and that now his wife would 
intreate him that shee might bee drawen from him: otherwise 
shee would Complaine of it to the Grandmother at her cominge 
for England. The said fflint replied that noebody should 
Com’aund her from him, and often repeating these words, The 
Governo’ replyed, why I if I please will com’aund both yo" and 
her too and all that yo have uppon good occasion, Then the 
said fflint answered yo" may Com’aund mee and anything that 
I have but her yo* shall not, and soe swore many oathes that hee 
should not; Wheruppon the Governo' did Commaunde him to 
bee gon out of his Chamber And then the Governor being neere 
him, the said fflint spoke in most peremptory manner swearing 
Zounds yo" will not strike mee will yo" soe the Governo' 
Com’aunded him away and afterwards that [he] bee laid by 
the heeles, ffurther the Governo™ sayth that when hee sent for 
the maid, some people [who] heard it did say that fflint had 
sent a count[er order?] that shee should not come. 

It is ordered that the said fflint for his misdemeanour and 
Contempt shall bee degraded from his title of Lieftennte and 
shall paie 1000"! weight of [Tobacco] for a fine and find suer- 
ties for his good behau[iour] from Quarter Cort to Quarter 
Cort untill the Cort shall think fitt to release him. 





A Court at James Citty the . . . November 1628. 
present 
C: ffrancis West Esqt [Governor &c.] 
Capt: Smyth. 


M: Secretary. 


At this Court was reade the petic’on of Martin Peale 
p'ferred against Mr Thomas Mayhew concerning his wages 
due unto him in the good shipp the Guift, It is ordered that 
the said Mr Mayhew shall paie unto the said Martin Peale all 
his wages due unto him for the terme and tyme of his service 
in the said shipp, The reasons are for that Mr. Mayhew in his 
answers to the said petic’on confessed he consented to dis- 
chardge him and yielded thereunto[?] And because the Gov- 
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erno' testified that Mr. Grindon did often proffer to take his 
oath that Mayhew was content to pay him his wages when hee 
did dischardge him. 

Uppon the petic’on of Mr John Southerne it is ordered that 
Richard Powell* assignee of the executo™* of Nath Jefferys[ ?] 
shall appeare on Monday next, and that Mr Southerne shall 
have a warrant to that purpose. 

At this Cott uppon the oath of John Southerne gent and 
ffrancis [ffenton?] the will of Thomas Gregory, Marchant, 
was proved to bee his last will and testamt and that hee was in 
p'fect sence and memory at the tyme of the sealing and pub- 
lishing thereof. 

At this Co't was reade a petic’on of Joseph Johnson Con- 
cerning the damage that Thomas ffarleyes hoggs did in his 
Corne. It is Ordered thereuppon that the said ffarley shall 
paie the said Johnson one barrell of Indian Corne for the said 
damage. 

At this Cott it was ordered for that it appeared that Joseph 
Johnson and George Prowse’ had offended against an Acte 
made for the planting of Corne that Joseph Johnson shall paie 
100'' of tobacco and George Prowse 50"' of tobacco for a fine. 

Joseph Johnson of Archers hope plaunter and Abraham Ave- 
lin doe acknowledg to * * * to our sovereigne lord the kings 
Mat'* forty Pounds of lawfull Englishe money [on] Condic’on 
that the said Joseph Johnson shall appeare at the next Quarter 
Cort and in the meanetyme to keepe the peace towards the kings 
Mat'* and all his leige people and especially towards Thomas 
ffarley 

It is ordered that John Dimmocke shall remaine [the] next 
yeare a servant uppon the plantac’on of Thomas ffareley at 
Archers hope amongst his other servants to the use of Humfrey 
ffareley’ of London . . . And that if Mr Humfry ffare- 





* Richard Powell does not appear in the Census of 1624-5; but 
Nathaniel Jeffreys who came in the Gift was then living at James City. 

* At the Census of 1624-5 George Prouse or Prowse, who came in 
the Diana, lived at Archers Hope. 

*Thomas Farley came from the City of Worcester. The will of 
Roger Farley, of the City of Worcester, Gentleman, was printed in 
this Magazine XX, 178. He names a brother Thomas Farley and sons 
Humphrey and Thomas Farley. It is very probable that these were the 
persons named in the text. 
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ley doe not the next yeare send over sufficient proofe that the 
said Dimmocke is to serve him then the said Dimmock shall 
have a share of the Cropp making allowance for Chardges 

It is ordered that Humfrey Moore for that hee arrested John 
Palmer and did not p'secute his suit against him at this Co 
shall paie the said Palmer 20"! of tobacco for costs and damages 
and remaine forever[?] nonsuited. 





A Court at James Citty the 2 of December 1628. 


Capt: ffrancis West Esqr Gouerno' 
Capt: Smyth: 
Mr Secretary. 
It is ordered that John Burland’ shall paie unto Mt Thomas 


Smyth 600'' of tobaccoe for two men servants delyvered unto 
him according to a Coven’nte formerly made betweene them. 





A Court at James Citty the 8 daie of December Anna D’m 1628 


ffrancis West Esqr Governor &c. 
Dotor Pott 
Capt: Smyth 
M:: Secretary 


At this Courte was read the petic’on of William Hosier 
Concerning certain goods w* were to bee delyvered to the said 
Hosier by John Crosse deceased, marchant of the Shipp the 
Truelove at New England amounting to the value of twelve 
pounds starling, And for that it appeared to this cot that the 
said Hosier had paid by bill, w= was sent over to M™*Hurte[ ?] 
the Owner of the said shipp the som’e of twelve pounds for the 
said Com’odities And for that the said Crosse is deceased, and 
his goods are com’itted to M' Hawkridg the Mr of the said 
Shipp, and it appeares that the said Com’odytes were not de- 
lyvered to the said Hosier in New England It is therefore or- 
dered that the said M: Hawkridge shall delyver to the said 





* John Burland lived at “The Plantation Over The Water” in 1623. 
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Hosier as much gods or tobaccoe as shall amount to the said 
som’e of twelve pounds. 

It is ordered that John Chaplaine” of Chaplaines Choise shall 
have a Com’ission of admstrac’on graunted unto him of the 
goods of Ensigne Isaak Chaplaine who is supposed to bee cast 
away uppon y° sea. 

Susan Balden” sworne and exa’ied sayth that Leonard Huett 
the same night hee dyed being in p'fect sense and memory said 
If I dye I give unto yo" goodman ffryer my chest with all that 
is in it and I hope there is enough in yo house to content you 
for what yo" have done for mee, and I desire yo" not to de- 
maund a penny of any man but to bury me yor selfe. 

It is ordered that the said ffryer shall keepe the said Chest 
and all the goods therein according to the will of the said 
Leonard. 





A Court at James Citty the 9" of December 1628 


p’sent 
C: ffrancis West Esqr Governor &c 
Doctor Pott. 
Capt: Smyth. 
Mr Secretary. 


Captaine Smyth delyvered into this Cort a bill wherein Na- 
thaniell Causey standeth indebted unto the said Capt: Smyth 
in the some of one thousand pounds of tobaccoe w is for the 
use of M™ Anne Moseley, widdowe, late the wife of John 
Moseley deceased. 

At this Co*t was brought in the will of M: Edward Grindon” 
deceased and was proved to bee his Last Will and testamt by 





” Several notes on Ensign Isaac Chaplaine have appeared in this 
Magazine. At the Census of 1624-5, “his kinsman”, John Chaplaine, 
aged 15, who came in the James in 1622, lived with him at Chaplaine’s 
Choice, in the present Prince George county. 

4 Susan “Baldin” was probably Susan Baldwin, wife of Hugh Bald- 
win, who in 1624-5 lived at Pashbehays in James City. George Frier, 
who came in the William & Thomas and his wife Ursula, who came in 
the London Merchant were also inhabitants of Pashbehays. 

122 For note on Edward Grindon see this Magazine I, 441. 
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the oath of Martin Peale and that hee was in p'fect sence and 
memory at the making thereof. 

At this Cot Ester Clariett brought in an Inventory of the 
goods of Henry Bradford” deceased, and uppon her Corporall 
oath testified it to bee a true and p'fect inventory. 

It is ordered that Robert Pires and Nathaniell [Causey?] for 
going aboord the shipp the William and John w*out Lycence 
contrary to an order then made shall pay thirty weight of to- 
baccoe [a] peece for a fine. 

Uppon the petic’on of John Stone“ late servant unto M* 
George Sandis It is ordered that notice been given to Mr Sandis 
that hee make known what interest hee Claymes in the said 
Stones service and for that it is alleadged and testified by L* 
Thomas Purfury that the frends of the said Stone did pay for 
the most part of the Chardges of his passage And further the 
said Stone offereth to prove that hee is above the age of one 
and twenty yeares the Co't doth thinke it equitable that unless 
the said Stone bee taught and brought upp in some trade or 
occupa[tion he at] the end of his yeares [time] have some 
valuable C[onsideration] for his service Or that the said M° 
Sandis or some other whome it shall Concerne doe alleadge 
some better cause than only the bare Clayme of his transpor- 
tac’on hither, Nevertheles in the interim it is thought meete 
the said Stone to Continuew for this yeare in the same Service 
And the Co't doth resolve the next yeare to take it into their 
Considerac’ons what may bee alleadged on eyther side. 

At this Cott was p'ferred a petic’on by Mt Harman” Con- 
cerning some assurance to bee graunted him in a p'cell of Land 
Situate on the Easterne shore of the Bay uppon the southerly 
side of the old plantac’on Creeke The Court taking the same 
into Considerac’on and understanding that there hath beene an 
uncertaine Rumo’ of a greate quantity of land there or neere 
unto the same belonging unto the Lady Dale But Considering 
that for as much as there remaineth heere noe certaine knowl- 
edge thereof eyther uppon Record or otherwise, and deeming 





*In 1624-5, Henry Bradford, aged 35, who came in the Abigail was 
a servant of Capt. Wm. Pierce at James City. 

% John Stone, a boy, who came in the George in 1621, was a servant 
of George Sandys at the Treasurer’s Plantation, 1624-5. 

% See this Magazine XXIX, 36 &c. 
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that it is unreasonable and unlikely that soe greate a tract of 
Land as from Cape Charles thither should belong to any p'ticu- 
ler divident hath given leave and p'mission to the said Charles 
Harmer to plant uppon one neck of Land there situate and Ly- 
ing uppon the mouth of the said old plantac’on creeke butting 
Northerly uppon sandy barren land, southerly uppon a pond 
called Maggotty bay pond westerly uppon the shoare of the 
Bay, and Easterly uppon the first branch on the south side of 
the Creeke aforesaid being allmost incompassed by the said 
Branch and not exceeding the quantity of one hundred acres of 
Land, and to hold the same w® molestac’on or incombrance of 
any. 

But if the same shall appeare w“out all question or Contro- 
versie to appertaine unto the Lady Dale then the said Charles 
Harmer if hee bee forced off shall accept of Reasonable satis- 
facc’on for Costs and Chardges, otherwise to paie to the pub- 
lique an annuall rent for the same, and enjoy it, as to others 
is granted. 





A Court at James Citty the 22" of ... Anno D’mi: 1628 


p’sent 
Capt. ffrancis West Esq Governor 
Doctor: Pott. 


It is ordered that Henry Bagwell” in dischardge of a bill of 
one hundred and tenn pounds of tobbacoe due unto Hugh 
Hawkridge and John Crosse shall paie threescore and five 
pounds of tobbacoe w™ is in full of his due uppon the said bill 
the Remainder beinge allready satisfied by Humfrey Moore, 
Marchant, who was a joynt debt’ w™ the said Mr Bagwell by 
the same bill. 

At this Court was heard a Controversie depending betweene 
Mr Staffuerton” and Tho: fflint And for as muchas the Cort 
did find that the Cause could not well bee decided being very 
intricate and full of difficulties w™ a full C*t it was therefore 
referred to be determined at the next Quarter Court. 





* Henry Bagwell, aged 35 in 1624-5, who came in the Deliverance in 
1608, lived at West and Shirley Hundred in 1624-5. 
7A note on Peter Strafferton has already appeared. 
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Uppon the moc’on of Mr Cremer it was ordered that all 
such tobaccoe, as shall appeare to bee rec for Mr Staffuerton in 
whose Custody soever it shall remaine shall bee sequestred 
untill the Quarter Co™t when the Cause shall bee fully heard 
and determined And that a warrant shall bee directed to Cap- 
taine Mathewes to sequester the same accordingly. 

Uppon the moc’on of Mr. Sharples” for that it appeared uppon 
the deposic’on of Mr William Harwood that Captaine Wilcocks 
stood indebted unto to the said Mr Sharples at the tyme of his 
death in the som’e of one hundred pounds of tobacco uppon a 
certaine bill of parcells showed to this Cott The Cort hath 
thought fitt and accordingly ordered that the administrator of 
the said Captaine Wilcocks shall satisfie and paie the said som’e 
of one hundred pounds of tobaccoe out of the estate of the 
said Captaine Wilcocks rateably as the debts due unto other 
men are satisfied out of the said estate. 

At this Court was shewed a bill of exchange directed to 
Captain William Sakre for the paymt of six pounds sterling 
w was for the passage of his servante Thomas Gregory in 
the Samuell under the Com’aunde of Captaine Preene And for 
that this Cott was informed uppon the oath of Captaine Moyne 
that the said Captaine Saker dyed before the said bill of ex- 
chang was satisfied and that it is yett unpaid, It is ordered that 
the said Captaine Preene bee paid the said six pounds out of 
the estate of the said Captaine Saker in this Country. 





A Quarter Cort at James Citty [the] 20 daie of January An° 


D’mi 1628. 
[ p'sent ] 


ffrancis West Esqr Governor &c. 
Doctor Pott. 
Capt: Smyth. 
Mr. ffarrar. 
At this Court Thomas fflint and Mary his wife did p'sonally 
come into this Court and surrendred all their estate right title 





%* Sharpless had been formerly clerk of the Court. William Harwood, 
Commander of Martin’s Hundred, is referred to in a letter of Robert 
Bennett, 1623, published in the April number of the American Historical 
Review as, “of Barnestable”, Devon. 
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and interest in one thousand acres of land scituate in Stanley 
Hundred w* the L’res patents and all the benefit and advantage 
that may accrew thereby unto John Brewer”, Marchant, accord- 
ing to affeoffmt thereof made from the said Thomas and Mary 
to the said John Brewer. 

John Brewer, Marchant, sworne and exa’ied sayth that Mary 
the wife of Thomas fflint did demaund of Captaine Pearce tenn 
barrells of Corne, but Captaine Peirce denyes hee owed soe 
much unto her but was in the ende contented to give her eight 
barrells and a halfe w hee promised should bee paid her, and 
that hee would give order before his dep'ture for England for 
the paymt thereof unto her. 

At this Cott was made a petic’on of Richard Taylor against 
William Sharpe and others for detayning land from w was 
graunted him by patent from S* George Yeardley And for 
that the said Patent was shewed to the Cot It was the opinion 
of the Cot that the said Taylor shall enjoy his land so graunted 
him according to the teno* and true meaning of the said patent 
w“out the molestac’on of any p'son or p'sons whatsoever, there 
being nothing p'duced to the Contrary. 

The Court uppon good Considerac’on therein had have 
thought fitt and accordingly ordered that Anne Jackson w™ 
Came from the Indians shall bee sent for England w the 
first oportunity of Shipping, and that her brother John Jack- 
son shall give security for her passage and keepe her safe till 
shee bee shipped aboard, The w® Mr Harwood hath under- 
taken to see p'formed. 





A Court at James Citty the 21*t of January 1628. 
Prsent 
C: ffrancis West Esq? Governor 
Doctor: Pott 
Capt: Smyth. 
Mr: ffarrar. 





” For note on John Brewer, see this Magazine III, 182-184. In ad- 
dition to the land purchased from Flint he also owned 1000 acres in 
Nansemond still known as “Brewer’s Neck”. He was probably the 
father of John Brewer, Burgess for Isle of Wight 1657-8 and ancestor 
of Richard L. Brewer, of Nansemond, Speaker of the House of Delegates 
of Virginia at the last two sessions. 
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Nicholas Spencer” sworne and exa’ied sayth that John Light- 
foote about three howers before hee dyed being in p*fecte sence 
and memory Called for William Spencer who being come unto 
him asked the said John Lightfoote howe he did whoe answered 
I am very sicke and further saide I doe give yo my whole 
estate and desire yo" to see mee well buried. 

Nicholas Atwell aged twenty yeares or thereabouts sworne 
and examined sayth that about two daies before John Light- 
foote dyed hee heard William Spencer aske the said John howe 
hee did who answered I am very sick and I think I shall dye 
whereuppon the said W™ Spencer demaunded of him if hee 
had noe freinds or bothers[brothers] in England on whom hee 
would bestowe any thing to w the said John Lightfoote an- 
swered noe, I will give yo" my whole estate and this is all this 
depont can saye. 

Edward Willmoth aged sixteene yeares or thereabouts exa’ied 
sayth, that two howers before John Lightfoote dyed hee heard 
him say unto Nicholas Spencer that his Cattell and Tobaccoe 
did soe trouble his minde that hee could take noe rest, and 
thereuppon willed this deponent to call William Spencer unto 
him that hee might make an ende of it And when Will’m 
Spencer was Come unto him hee asked him how hee did who 
answered very Ill, And this Dept heard the said John Light- 
foote say unto the said William Spencer I give yo* all that I 
have but lett it alone untill toomorrowe morning and then I 
will send for halfe adozen men to make it over unto yo". 

The Cort hath ordered that the said William Spencer shall 
injoy the estate of the said John Lightfoote according to the said 
Nuncupative will And if any p*son hereafter can shewe better 
right or title thereto, the said William Spencer shall bee ac- 
comptable for the same. 





® Nicholas Spencer does not appear in the Census of 1624-5. He 
was not ancestor of Nicholas Spencer, later Secretary of State, for the 
latter was a native of England. William Spencer, of James City, 
“Yeoman and Ancient Planter” was granted 72 acres in James City 
Island in 1624-5. At that time he lived on the Island with his wife 
Alice and their daughter Alice, aged 4 years. William Spencer, a 
child, probably their son, died there in 1624. William Spencer was a 
Burgess for Mulberry Island, 1623. John Lightfoot, who also lived at 
James City, died without issue. 
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A Commission of Adm’str’con was graunted unto M* 
Adams” of Martins Hundred uppon the estate of her husband. 

Nicholas Tompson of the age of 25 yeares or thereabouts 
sworne and exa’ied sayth that John Burland coming to Mr 
Richard Bennett demaunded of him three men w™ his Uncle 
was to delyver unto him whereuppon M* Bennett brought out 
and tendered unto him three, of the age of seventeene yeares, 
the youngest of them as hee then told him but Burland refused 
to accept of them and soe dep'ted. 

Robert Bennet of the age of eighteen yeares or thereabouts 
sworne and exa’ied sayth as much in effecte as Nicholas Thomp- 
son hath allready averred. 

It is agreed betweene the parties that M* Richard Bennett 
shall delyver unto the said John Burland heere in Co't win 
convenient tyme after the aryvall of the London Marchant three 
men, and that if hee have noe men sent him in the said shippe, 
then Mr Bennett shall give Burland such other satisfacc’on as 
shall bee thought fitt. 

Uppon the Moc’on of John Wareham, Mar[chant] for that 
M*= Adams Confessed that her husband was to give 300" of 
tobaccoe for a servaunte sold unto him, The Cort hath ordered 
that M** Adams shall give satisfacc’on for the said man ac- 
cording to the said agreem*. 





** Robert Adams, who came in the Bona Nova lived at Martin’s Hun- 
dred 1624-5. 

“This Richard Bennett was later the Governor of Virginia. The 
Richard Bennett who died in Virginia a year or two before is described 
in these minutes as son of Edward Bennett, of London. In the Amer- 
ican Historical Review for April is printed (p. 505 &c) a letter of 
much interest, from Robert Bennett, of Bennett’s Welcome, Va., June 
9, 1623 to his brother Mr. Edward Bennett, merchant in Bartholmew 
Lane in London. In it he refers to his own children, then in London, 
to Edward’s wife, and to his brother Richard and the latter’s wife. 
The “Uncle” referred to in the text was evidently Edward Bennett. 
Robert Bennett died during 1623. It seems strange that with such a 
number of clues that neither Edward Bennett nor his nephew Governor 
Richard Bennett have, as yet, been placed with certainity by any 
English will. Robert Bennett, named in the text, as aged 18, was, no 
doubt a brother or cousin of Richard. 


(To be concluded) 
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VIRGINIA GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND 





Contributed by Reginald M. Glencross, 176 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S. W. 20, England. 





(Continued from XXX, 44) 


RicHARD CrosHAWE of London, Esq. 

Will dat. 26 Apr. 1631. To be buried in p’ish. church of St 
Bartholomew where I have long been a parishioner & now 
dwell, in the vaults. To 66 poor labouring men 8 s. a piece 
for pair of new woollen stockings, a new cap & pair of new 
shoes & a black coat at 12 s. Of these, six to be of Almsmen of 
Goldsmiths Hall, they to go before the Company of the Gold- 
smith’s at my funeral. To the seven prsh’s. of this Ward, viz. 
St Margaret Lothbury, St Christophers, St Mildred, St Benet- 
Fink, St Martin Outwich, St Peter le Poor & All Hallows in 
the Wall £50 a piece. To Christ’s Hospital £100. To St 
Bartholomews Hospital £100. To St Thomas’ Hospital £50. 
To Bridewell £50. To poor p’rsoners in Ludgate £10 a piece. 
To poor of this p’ish £50. For church stock there £50. To 
prs’oners of Compter in Woodstreet £100, of Compter in the 
Poultry £100. For 20 poor boys born in Marton & Mackworth 
co. Derby, for apprenticeing £5 each. To 20 poor ministers, 
10 in London whereof Mr. Freake of St Barthews to be one, & 
10 in co. Derby within 15 miles of Derby, £10 each. To my 
kinsman Robert Carter of Osmaston Derbyshire, after death of 
his mother, lands I bought of Mr. Cregson & his wife, in fee. 
To Richard Carter & Thomas Carter sons of my sister Frances 
C. of Osmaston, widow, & to the children of her dau’r. Alice 
Leeper dec., £500. To my cousin Carter, of Ashborne, & his 
children £500. £100 to my poor kindred in Derbyshire. To 
my kinswoman Ellen Carter now E. Hemsley £500 & forgive all 
my [her?] husband owes me. To my neice Judeth Haddon 
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lease of my house in Lothbury wherein she dwells, great debts 
her husband Francis H. owed me. To sd. Judith £1,000 or to 
her children. To Marie Haddon £500. To Richard Haddon, 
Elizabeth Haddon £500 to be paid to them the sd. children at 
their marriages or 21. To my neice Alice Child, ring & to 
her two sons £10 a piece. To my neice Ann Marshe £500, her 
husband Henry M. to pay his now dau’r. Ann M. £500 at mar- 
riage. I forgive my nephew Sir Thomas Metham £500 he 
owes me. To him & to his Lady my neice £1,000 more, he to 
leave her £500 besides furniture which is in my keeping. To 
Mrs. Smith & to her uncle Mr. Jordan Mecham, a ring each. 
To Mrs. Elizabeth Osborne wife of Mr. Henry O. a ring. 
To my ancient friend Capt. Jewes, a ring. To my cousin 
Daniel Darnelly £50 & to Stephen Darnelly £20 (& to Edward 
Darnelly £20) & to the two children my late cousin Darnelly 
had by Mrs Crooley £10 a piece. To Mrs Tompson fio. I 
forgive Stephen Darnelly all he owes me. To my ancient & 
unfortunate friend & brother Isaacke Woder & his wife, £200 
& forgave them what they owe me. To them, in fee, lands I 
bought of them in Cornwall, & deeds concerning copper works, 
sd. Isaac to leave all to his sd. wife. If she die without issue 
sd. lands in Cornhill (sic) to my next heirs. To my cousin 
Mr. John Milward 50 pieces in gold & of my cousin his now 
wife, the same. To my cousin Elizabeth Milward £500. To 
my cousin Thomas Milward £40 & to his three brothers, John, 
Henry & Raphe £20 each & to nurse to continue her care of 
them £5. To George Taylor a ring, he never to forget respect 
to his good master, mistress & their children. To my friend 
Mr Richard Davies & his wife, 30 pieces of gold for them & 
his dau’r., much rejoicing in friendship between him & my 
cousin John Milward. To my ancient friend Mr. Charles 
Bostocke 50 pieces of gold, he to leave it to his five children. 
To Andrew Willingham, glover, £5 & forgive him all he owes 
me. To Henry Hawke, embroiderer, the same. To George 
Charles, my tailor £10. To the son of Osmand Pulcher, a 
glover, £5. To my old fellow Roger Spencer 12d. a week for 
life. Among my nephew Methams servants, £20. To Sir 
Francis Harris of Essex, Knight, £5. To my ancient friend 
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Lady Isabel Sames £50 of debt to me of her son Sir Ger- 
rard S., she to leave it to my godson Richard Sames. To Sir 
James Palmer, Knight, 10 pieces of gold. To my ancient 
friend Mr. Simon Chambers which was servant to the Lord 
John Harrington & his Lady, £10, you shall hear of him at Sir 
Robert Heathe’s, the King’s Attorney. To the children of 
John Coles whose mother was my ancient servant £40. Old 
Mrs. Westcombe, widow, to be remembered in my gift to p’ish 
of St. Margaret Lothbury. Mrs. Johnson, widow & Hassard 
or his wife or children to be remembered in gift to St. Bar- 
tholomews. To my kinswoman Awdrey Carter, in fee, my 
great capital messuage in St. Martin Outwich, London, which 
I bought of Sir Robert Napier, wh’rin Mr. Bateman now 
dwells. To her house wherein I now dwell etc. To town of 
Derby £1,250 for a preacher to read a weekly lecture every 
Friday in forenoon in p’ish church of All Hallows there at 
£20 a year. £15 a year for seven poor inhabitants of sd. town, 
£28 a year for poor of Marton & Mackworth. To my two 
servants George Elkinton & Robert Davies £50 a piece & remit 
the time the latter has to serve me by his indenture. To my 
chief servant John Robinson who hath long dwelt with me £500. 
To my friend Mr Richard Holdsworth, parson of St. Peter the 
poor £10 etc., he to preach at my funeral. To Mr. Grant, par- 
son of St Bartholomews £5 & remit him £12 he owes me. 
To my nephew Sir Thomas Metham, black nag, he to be well 
cared for when old. To Mr Shute of the Poultry, Mr Shute in 
Lombard Street & Mr Beamond, blacks. To Mr Melborne in 
the exchange towards better maintenance of his great charge 
of children £5. Diamond hat band etc., to my neice the Lady 
Metham. Turkey ring to my friends Mrs. South & her dau’r. 
To my kinswomen Judith Haddon, Ellen Hemsley, Anne 
Marshe & Alice Childe a diamond ring each. £100 for good 
cheese for pensioners of this p’ish. To my surgeon Mr. Browne 
£10. To my apothecary Mr. Buckner £10. To my nephew 
John Croshawe £200. To my old friend Mr. Buckner £5. To 
Company of Goldsmiths of London £400 for their poor. To 
my sd. kinswoman Awdrey Carter, for preferment in marriage 
£2,000. If she marry without consent, all her legacies to my 
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neice Judith Haddon & her children. To my friend Daniel 
Benefild £30. To my friend Mr. Leake in Fleet Street £10 & 
to Charles Bragg & Geo. Allcotry £5 each. To the Companies 
of the Artillery Garden in London, two silver pots. To my 
godson Richard Croshawe son of William C., late of White- 
chapel, preacher, house etc. without Bishopsgate against the 
Spital & my house at Basingshall in London & house at Mort- 
lake, Surry, all in fee, for his education in learning, also £20. 
To Robert Crashawe who dwells with me [Mr.?] John Wat- 
kins of London, merchant, £20. To my nephew Sir Thomas 
Metham, coat etc. To my kinsman Mr. Child, livery gown. 
Ty my kinsman Mr. Maroke, the like. To my friends Sir 
Paul Pinder & Mr. Robert Bateman, Chamberlain of London, 
blacks, etc., also to my friend Mr. Barnard Hide & to Mr. Rich- 
ard Bishopp, John Cooper & Francis Hordman my friends Sir 
Thomas Metham, my nephew & my nephew John Croshawe of 
Henor, Derbyshire, & Mr John Milward to be ex’ors. Friends 
Richard Davies, Daniel Benefild & Charles Bostocke to be over- 
seers. Rest of estate amongst my kindred. As to my little 
fenements in St. Martin Outwich & elsewhere, these to ex’ors 
for same purposes. I forgive my nephew Doctor Same & his 
wife my neice, the world of offences & unkindnesses done to 
me & desire to be forgiven. £20 a year for weekly lecture in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church every Wednesday morning. To sd. 
town of Derby £100 for householders of Marton & Mackworth 
[25 sheets of paper]. Witnesses: Hughy Perry, John Graunt, 
Ric. Woodward, Ca: Bostocke Scr(ivener), Geo. Allcotrie, 
Tho. Bostocke. 

Cod. given by word to Henry Hutchins £5. To Bostocke £2. 
To Mordica Keydon £5. To Cha. Bostocke’s two sons £10 
a piece. To his three dau’rs. £5 each. To his godson Rogers 
£5. To Ales Child (to make up £100,) £90. To her two chil- 
dren to make up £50 each £80. To Kate More (to make up 
£40) £20. To Robert & Geo. More £20 each £40. To Mr. 
Bostocke for my Will £5 To Humphreys of the Exchange £5. 
To Mr. Beamond £5 & at another time £10. Sum £307. To 
Baldwyne of the Exchange £5. To Company of Goldsmiths 
two voiders of silver of £50. 
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Prob. 3 June 1631 by Sir Thomas Metham, knight & John Mil- 
ward, ex’ors. Power reserved for John Crashawe the other 


ex’or. 
Prob. 4 July 1662 [1632?] by J. C. the other ex’or. 
Confirmed by Sentence 2 Johannis 1632. [25 June]. 


[Persons of the name Crashaw or Croshaw were associated with the 
settlement of Virginia both as members of the Virginia Company and 
as colonists. 

This will of one of the great London merchants is one of numerous 
examples showing an open-handed charity and a loving remembrance of 
friends, which might be a model to modern testators. 

Richard Croshaw was evidently from Derbyshire, and was related, 
though he does not state how, to Rev. William Croshaw. 

The first of the name in Virginia was “Captain Rawleigh Crashaw, of 
Kequotan, gent., and ancient planter’, “who has dwelt in this colony 
fifteen years and rendered many worthy services.” He is so described 
in a grant of 500 acres at “Old Poynt Comfort” made to him in 1623. 
He was a member of the London Company, came to Virginia in 1608 
and was a member of the House of Burgesses in 1623. When the 
Massacre of 1622 occurred he was on a trading cruise in the Potomac 
and challenged Opechancanough or any of his men to fight him naked; 
but the offer was not accepted. Crashaw spent much time amongst 
the Indians and was intimately acquainted with their habits and customs. 
From his first arrival, when he became a friend of John Smith, he took 
an active part in the business and defence of the Colony. Smith seems 
to have had a high opinion of his knowledge of Indians and Indian war- 
fare and Crashaw was one of the authors of complimentary verses pre- 
fixed to the Description of New England (1616). 


“In the deserued honour of my honest 
and worthie Captaine John Smith 
and his Worke. 
Captaine and friend; when I peruse thy booke 
(With Iudgements eyes) into thy heart I looke: 
And there I finde (what sometimes Albyon knew) 
A Souldier, to his Countries-honour, true. 
Some fight for wealth; and some for emptie praise ; 
But thou alone thy Countries Fame to raise. 
With due discretion, and unda[u]nted heart, 
I (oft) so well haue seen thee act thy Part 
In deepest plunge of hard extreamitie, 
As forc’t the troups of proudest foes to flie, 
Though men of greater Ranke and lesse desert 
Would Pish—away thy Praise, it can not strait 
From the true Owner: for, all good-mens tongues 
Shall keepe the same. To others that Part belongs. 
If, then, Wit, Courage, and Successe should get 
Thee Fame, the Muse for that is in thy debt: 
A part wheof (least able though I bee) 
Thus heare I doe disburse, to honor Thee. 
Rawty CrasHaw” 


(Could the person “of greater rank” have been Percy?) 
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Raleigh Crashaw probably died early in 1625 (present style) as on 
March 13, 1625, there is in the General Court records an order referring 
to Capt. Francis West as administrator of “Capt. Crashaw”. 

He was married and may have been the father of Joseph and Richard 
Croshaw who for many years lived in the adjoining county of York. 

Capt. Richard Croshaw and Major Joseph Croshaw are stated, in the 
records of York county to be brothers. Capt. Richard Croshaw (born 
1621, died April 1669), had a son Benjamin, who died without issue, 
and daughters who have descendants. Major Joseph Croshaw was a 
Burgess for York 1659 and 1660, and died April 10, 1667. He had sons 
Benjamin and Joseph, who died without issue, and daughters who have 
descendants. 

William Croshaw, Puritan divine and poet, who is named in the will, 
was son of Richard Croshaw, of Handsworth, near Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
was born in 1572 and died in 1626. He was educated at St. Johns College, 
Cambridge, where he entered as a sizar May 1, 1591. He was B. A. 
1591-2, was ordained and became a preacher at Bridlington and Beverley, 
Yorkshire; became M. A. 1595 and B. D. 1603. In 1601 he was made a 
Prebend of Rippon, appointed preacher at the Inner Temple, and rector 
of Burton-Agnes, Yorkshire. In 1617 he became rector of St. Mary’s 
Matfellon or Whitechapel, London. His will was proved Oct. 16, 1626. 
He was married three times, his first wife being the mother of the poet 
Richard Crashaw. William Crashaw was a good scholar, and eloquent 
preacher and a strong Protestant. He was the author of various works. 
He was a member of the Virginia Company. On Feb. 21, 1609-10, he 
preached a sermon before Lord Delaware and the Virginia Company on 
the eve of Delaware’s departure for Virginia. Extended extracts are 
printed in Brown’s Genesis 360-374. At the conclusion the preacher 
addressed Lord Delaware: “And thou mast noble Lord, whom God hath 
stirred up to neglect the pleasures of England, and with Abraham to 
go from thy country, and forsake thy kindred and thy father’s house, 
to go to a land which God will show thee, give me leave to speak the 
truth. Thy ancestor many hundred years ago gained great honor to thy 
house, but by this action thou augmented it. * * * Remember thou art a 
general of Englishmen, nay a general of Christian men; therefor princi- 
pally look to religion. You go to commend it to the Heathen, then 
practice it yourselves; make the name of Christ honorable, not hateful 
unto them”. 

William Crashaw also wrote a long “Epistle Dedicatoire”’ to “Good 
Newes from Virginia” (1613). See Brown’s Genesis, 611-620. 

Richard Crashaw, the poet (1613-1649) was the only child of Rev. 
William Crawshaw by his first wife. He was educated at the Charter- 
house, and at Penbroke and Peterhouse, Cambridge, and had the degree 
of M. A. 1638. His epigrams, published when he was barely 21 show 
marvelous capacity. He was intimate with Nicholas Ferrar. He went to 
Paris in 1641, was living there in great distress in 1646, went to Italy 
in 1648 or 1649 and died there August 25, 1649. He became a devout 
Catholic. He was author of “Steps to the Temple”’—poems, mainly 
sacred. “His sacred poems breathe a passionate fervor of devotion which 
finds its outlet in imagery of a richness seldom surpassed in our lan- 
guage”. It is hoped that farther investigation may connect the Va. 
Crashaws with the merchant, the divine and the poet.] 
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VIRGINIA QUIT RENT ROLLS, 1704 





(Continued from XXX, 30) 





Princess ANNE County RENT ROLL, 1704. 


John Carraway 180 
Tho More 100 
Henry Chapman 250 
Geo. Poole 1085 
James Whitehurst 600 
Tho Morris 63 
Tho Joy [Ivy?] 600 
Thomas Scott 100 
Geo Smith 250 
Tho Hife 200 
Richt Smith 200 
Tho Hattersley go 
Tho Jolley 150 
Mich Ventress [Fentress ?] 450 
Capt. Blomer [Plummer] Bray 270 
James McCoy 200 
Francis Bond 264 
Edw* Wood 50 
Jn° Morrah 200 
Alext Morrah 200 
Ruth Woodhouse 450 
Horatia Woodhouse 525 
Joseph White 330 
Jo* Basnett 250 
Owen Wilbe (Wills) 100 
Mr. W™ Corneck 1974 
Jn° Oakham 390 


David Scott 600 
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Jn° Keeling 

Adam Keeling 
Humphry Smith 

Jn° Aclise [Ackiss ?] 
Capt. Will. Crawford 
Rich* Williamson 
Edw‘ Tranter 

Jn° Sherland 

Robt Rany 

Edwé Old 

Coll Lemuel Mason 
Mr. Francis Emperor 
James Kemp 

Bartho Williamson 
Symon Hancock, Jun" 
Geo Batten 

Matthfl Brinson 

Mr. Edw‘ Mosely Sen: 
Wm. Martin 

James Joslin 

Alex? Lilburn 

James William 

Mr. Henry Spratt 
Symon Hancock Senr. 
Tho Walk 

Jn° Kemp 

Randolph Lovett 
Edw? Davis 

Jn° Sammons 

Eliz» Edw* 

Mr. Benja. Burrough 
Jn° Muncreef 

Matt. Pallett 

Mrs. Thurston [Thruston] 
Lancaster Lovett 
Robt. Cartwright 

Jn° Cartwright 

Nati: Macklahan [ Macklanahan] 


2000 
500 
50 
130 
2650 
450 
180 


70 
450 
650 
400 
681 
400 
200 
150 
250 

1000 
200 
100 
500 
100 

1736 
300 
298 
340 
100 
150 

50 


140 


290 
1850 
260 
100 
100 
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Adam Thorowgood 
Henry Walstone 
Edw? Land 

Tho Hall 

Wm. Catherill 
Doct" Browne 
John Richardson 
Robt Richmond 
Tho Benson 
Lewis Pervine 
Edw‘ Attwood 
Wm. Moore 

Mr. Henry Woodhouse 
Tully Emperor 
Jn° Godfrey 
Wm. Dyer 

Edw‘ Cooper 
Wm. Ship 

Jn° Buck 

Peter Malbourn 
Benja. Robt: 
Capt. Jn° Gibbs 
Sarah Sandford 
Henry Harrison 
James Lemon 
Wm. Wallsworth 
W. M. Capps 
Jacob Taylor 
Steph: Pace 
Adam Hayes 
Wm. Chichester 
Robt Dearemore 
Capt. Francis Morse 
Patrick Anguish 
Tho. Brock 
Wm: Brock 

Jn° Sullivant 
Fran. Sheene 


700 
800 
400 
400 
150 


I000 
1000 
225 
400 
414 


170 


514 
1300 
150 
400 
100 
200 
300 
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Jn° Acksted 
Charles Hendley 
Duke Hill 

Job Brooks 

Jn° Brooks 

Tho Turton 

Peter Crosby 

Jn° Pisburn 

James Sherwood 
Edw* Cannon 
Richt Capps 

John Doley 
Matthew Mathias 
Mr: James Peters 
John Owens 
Josias Morris 

Tho. Mason 

Wm. Wishart 

Jn° Russell 
Stephen Sall 
Timothy Dennis 
Geo. Walker 

Wm. Ashby 
Charles Griffin 
Symon Franklin 
Alice Thrower 
James Wishart 
Richt Draught 
Doct" Wm. Hunter 
Mr. Jo* Sanders 
Wm. Grinto 
Henry Fitchgerreld 
Coll Anthe Lawson 
Capt. Jn° Thorowgood 
Robt. Thorowgood 
Henry Suthern 
John Wharton 
Joseph Doller 


400 
100 

70 
150 
100 
110 
250 
314 
200 
550 
100 
640 


190 


140 
200 
300 
250 
100 
425 
100 
216 
100 
125 
225 
500 


203 
650 
200 

3100 


940 
640 
850 
150 
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Jn° Biggs 
Francis Jones 
tho Lurrey 

Tho Walker 
Steph. Swaine 
Edw‘ Mulsin 
Geo. Bullock 

Jn° Leggett 
Mark Tully 
Wm. Walstone 
Mark Powell 
Eliz Nicholls 
Hugh Hoskins 
Wm. Burrough 
Wm. Warren 
Capt. Hugh Campble 
Geo. Warrinton 
James Tully 
Wm. Lovett 
Wm. Grant 

Tho. More 
Richt Whitehurst 
Capt. Tho. Cocke 
John Connis 
Tho Griffin 

Tho Spratt 

Jn° Russell 
James Heath 
David Duncon 
Daniell Lane 
George Fowler 
Jn° Booth 

Gills Collier 
Jacob Johnson 
Alex' Willis 
Richt Bonny 
Mr. James Doage 
Antho. Barnes 


100 
100 
820 
450 
100 
300 
400 
300 
400 
550 
500 

50 

50 
100 


400 
400 
1300 
150 
100 
350 


175 
200 


150 
550 
100 
350 


350 
500 
1700 
150 
2000 
784 
200 
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Jn° Macklalin 
Tho Etherington 
Jn° James 

Wm. Woodhouse 
John Mayho 
Joseph Perry 

Tho Perry 

Mr. Argoll Thorowgood 
Capt. Wm. Moseley 
Jn° Moseley 

Wm. Smith 

Wm. Symmons 
Adam Forguson 
Benjt Commins 
Jn° Elkes 

Patrick White 
Rich* Jones 

Evan Jones 

Mich Jones 

Rich* Wicker 
Henry Snaill 

Mr Sam" Bush [Boush] 
M: Tully Robinson 
Jn° Briberry 

W= Moseley 

Capt. Christe MerChant 
Rich* Cox 

Matt Godfrey 
Thomas Tully 
Hector Denby 

Tho Keeling 

Wm. More 

Tho Cason 

Sarah Jackson 
Jacob More 


Totall 


100 
108 
328 
300 
160 
35 
650 
1000 
600 
325 
180 
400 
120 
200 
500 
1250 
200 
600 
200 
300 
250 
550 
500 
50 
50 
400 
50 
150 
600 
600 
700 
100 
550 
600 
200 


98728 


Henry Spratt 


(To be continued ) 
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MILITARY RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL, 
MAY 15, 1778 


[Copied from Mss. in Archives Dept. Va. State Library and 
contributed by Robt. B. Munford, Jr., member 
Virginia Historical Society.] 





“Sundry Matters referred by the Governor with the Advice 
of the Council to the Consideration of the General Assembly. 

1** From every appearance at present it seems evident that 
the Scheme adopted by the last Assembly for raising volun- 
teers to reinforce the grand Army will not succeed. 

2* The March of the Second Regiment of State Infantry 
to join the grand Army and the Draughts of men for Mons’ 
Loyautes Corps from the Regiment of State Artillery which has 
not yet been nearly filled, have so reduced our Regular Force 
that it is totally inadequate to the Defence of our Garrisons. 
The employing of Militia for that purpose is found to be at- 
tended with many difficulties, affords less Security and greatly 
enhances our expenses. 

3* Sundry Resolutions & proceedings of Congress have been 
received since the last Session and are sent herewith. The 
Assembly Will please to be referred to them. 

4" The Situation of the grand Army with respect to pro- 

visions has been so alarming as to threaten no less than the 
final disposition of it. 
The Letters from Congress & General Washington while they 
imported this, called for every possible aid from this State. 
The most vigorous & proper measures the executive power 
could devise have been pursued. Mr. John Hawkins has been 
appointed purchasing Commissary & to him & sundry others 
employed before him occasionally very large sums have been 
advanced. 
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Congress have been infromed of the whole matter, approved of 
what has been done and promise to refund the Money speedily. 

5 Many great Losses have been sustained by the Traders 
of this State & those of foreign Countries on this Coast for 
want of proper pilots. In order to stimulate Men of that pro- 
fession, by advice of Council, an additional Encouragement of 
four Shillings per ton, besides their daily pay, was promised 
by the Governor to the pilots for every Foreign or State vessel 
safely brought into port. 

6” For the further Security of Trade four small Batteries 
are ordered to be erected on the Eastern Shore. These seemed 
absolutely necessary as the Enemy are closely blocking up the 
Channels through which our Vessels formerly passed into North 
Carolina, and our Trade must in future be principally carried 
on by the Way of that Shore. 

7% In order to make the provision of Cloaths & other neces- 
saries for the Virginia Troops in Continental Service as di- 
rected by the last Assembly Duncan Rose esq" has been ap- 
pointed agent & has procured various articles to the amount 
of about one hundred thousand pounds which will be forwarded 
to the Army as soon as possible. 

8 Orders are sent to the agent for this State, in France, 
to Ship twenty thousand stands of Arms agreeable to the Di- 
rections of the last Assembly for the use of the Militia. 

g™ In the prosecution of Trade on the public Account it 
has been found impossible to convey the produce of this Country 
to foreign ports in Quantities sufficient to pay for the Articles 
we wanted to purchase. In order to remedy this Inconvenience, 
the Governor by Advice of the Council did by Letter empower 
William Lee esq' Agent for this State in France to borrow a 
Sum of Money not exceeding two Millions of Livres & to 
pledge the Faith of this Commonwealth for the payment of the 
Same in Tobacco or other produce of this Country. 

10" The Gentlemen who were appointed to Congress to 
Audit the Accounts of this Commonwealth against the Conti- 
nent have made some progress in that Business. But it is as 
yet unfinished. And it is to be feared from the great diffi- 
culty already experienced of procuring Gentlemen who live 
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very remote from this place to attend & finish a work of this 
Nature that much delay will yet attend the final accomplish- 
ment of it. 

11 From the encreasing Commerce & Intercourse with the 
French Nation and often receiving & sending Despatches of the 
greatest Importance in that Language, the executive power has 
been repeatedly embarassed as the members of it are not accu- 
rately acquainted with the French Tongue. Interpreters have 
been occasionally employed. But ill Consequences were per- 
ceived to follow either from the Ignorance or Design of some 
of them. The Governor therefore in order to remedy these 
Evils by Advice of the Council, did appoint Mr. Charles Bellini 
to act in the Capacity of French Secretary with a Salary of two 
hundred pounds per annum till the pleasure of the Assembly 
should be known. From the accomplishments of Mr. Bellini 
there seems no doubt of his Fitness to fill this office in which 
Secrecy, Fidelity & Knowledge are so essentialy necessary. 

12 Since the last Session of Assembly Isaac Avery Es- 
quire Resigned the Naval Office for Northampton and Thomas 
Parsons esq? was appointed to that office till the pleasure of the 
Assembly should be known. 

13 Also Isaac Smith esq™ resigned the Naval Office of 
Accomack & Robins Kendall Matthews esq™ was appointed to 
the same till the Assembly signify their pleasure thereupon. 

14* Sundry Ship Carpenters employed in the public yards 
were drafted to serve in the Continental Army under the Act 
of the last Session of Assembly; and on the earnest solicitation 
of the Navy Board and the Superintendants of the Ship Yards, 
the Governor by advice of the Council did desire the officer com- 
manding the Continental Troops here to permit the said Car- 
penters to continue in their Yards. It was said great Detri- 
ment would ensue from the Loss of these Carpenters as others 
could not be got to supply their places. An exemption of these 
Workmen from Militia Duty in future it is supposed would 
tend to promote the public Good. 

15 Information hath been received of several persons with- 
in this State having joined the Enemy as Traytors & leaving 
considerable Estates real & personal behind them. The Laws 
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seem to leave doubts as to the manner of proceeding against 
such offenders. A Speedy Method seems necessary to prevent 
the practice of these Frauds generally and to secrete them. 

16 Upon considering the appointment given to M* Loy- 
auté. The executive power was induced to be of opinion that 
he had not a right to exercise Command over the officers of the 
Military in this State at large but was to confine it to the Corps 
of one hundred men who were to be trained by him in the 
manner which the Assembly directed. However it appears Mr. 
Loyauté understands his appointment to the office of Inspector 
General gives him the Command of the Regiment of Artillery 
if he should see occasion to exercise it. In order to clear this 
point from future Doubts the Governor. & Council request the 
Assembly will be pleased to declare whether M* Loyauté in his 
post of Inspector General is to assume such Command. 

17% The Death of Jacob Bruce esq? makes the Appoint- 
ment of another Auditor of Public Accounts necessary. 

18" The Several preceeding Matters with others which nec- 
essarily required large Expenditures have been the Cause of 
great Emissions of paper money. These added to former 
Emissions and a prodigious influx of Continental Money occa- 
sioned by the great Supplies to the Army drawn from this State 
have given such a Shock to public Credit that the price of La- 
bour and every necessary has got to a height truly alarming 
and proves an inconceivable Clog to the prosecution of public 
Affairs.” 

[Endorsement on back of the Mss. as follows: 

“Recommendation from Gov' & Council of certain matters”. 

May 13, 1778”] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





KENMORE* 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


The handsome old home built about the middle of the 
eighteenth century by 


COLONEL FIELDING LEWIS FOR HIS BRIDE 
BETTY WASHINGTON 


This solid brick structure is now and will be for generations to come, 
a magnificent example of this type of Colonial Architecture—the type 
consistent with the culture, wealth and attainments of its illustrious 
occupants. The most striking feature of this famous old mansion is its 
attractive interior decoration. The fact that many of the artistic fres- 
coes were designed by young George Washington, adds a subtle and 
distinctive charm. 

Kenmore, a beautiful colonial mansion in Fredericksburg, Va., was 
the home of Col. Fielding Lewis and his wife, Betty Washington, 
General Washington’s only and well beloved sister. It is the only 
Washington home which is not cared for either by a patriotic society or 
by appreciative owners. But Kenmore is on the market, and if not 
speedily secured, its handsome grounds will be cut up in building lots 
and its whole environment changed. 

The house was built about 1752, for that was the year Col. Lewis 
bought the land on which it stands. It is of brick, a beautiful specimen 
of colonial architecture, with its walls two feet thick, its large handsome 
rooms and its interior wood work finished with the most exquisite re- 
finement of detail. 

But its chief interest lies in its association with General Washington. 
His frequent visits here to his sister, in spite of his manifold commissions 
and duties, testify to the warm affection which existed between them. He 
designed the elaborately ornamented ceilings and mantels which adorn 
the house and sent two Hessian prisoners, artisans, captured at the 
battle of Trenton, to carry out his artistic conceptions. 

Col. Fielding Lewis was a man of large fortune, fine family and great 
prominence in the Colony, and when the Revolutionary War came on 
there were none more fervently patriotic than he. His two older sons 
were with their uncle, the General. III health prevented him from 





*It gives us great pleasure to reprint the official circular of the Kenmore 
Association and join in asking for them a generous response. 
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taking the field himself, but his great influence was used and his for- 
tune freely given for the cause of Liberty. 

The Virginia Assembly, July 1775, appointed Col. Lewis Chief Com- 
missioner for the Manufactory of Small Arms ordered to be established 
in Fredericksburg, said to have been the first one established for the 
Colonies. It was in working order before the first of the year and con- 
tinued throughout the War, furnishing arms and ammunition for the 
troops. He advanced seven thousand pounds (thirty-five thousand 
dollars) of his own money for this vital enterprise. In a letter written 
in February, 1781, he said, “But for my advances the factory must have 
been discontinued.” At one time he was so embarrassed that he could 
not raise the money to pay his taxes. (Calendar of State Papers, 
Vol. I, p. 503). 

It is the desire of The Kenmore Association of Fredericksburg, Va., 
to save Kenmore. Because of its association with Washington, because 
of its historic interest, because of its beauty, we are making an appeal 
to the nation to help us, for its connection with Washington makes it 
a national asset. Unlike many of the noted colonial mansions, it is easy 
of access on the Dixie Highway, between Washington and Richmond, 
and could be made a shrine and a memorial for all America. The price 
is thirty thousand dollars. 

This is an endeavor started by a few earnest women to preserve Ken- 
more for future generations, with all its history and all its beauty. All 
donations are recorded and will be returned if we fail, but America 
will not fail. 

Now cannot we Americans and descendents of the men whom Wash- 
ington led, whom Col. Fielding Lewis wrecked his fortune to man with 
muskets, pay back to his memory a part of the thirty-five thousand 
dollars which he so freely gave for our liberty. 

Mrs. ViviAN MINor FLEMING, President 
Mrs. C. O’Conor Goorrick, Vice-President 
Miss Dora C, Jett, Registrar 





THE SETTLEMENT OF THE VALLEY. 
CoRRECTIONS. 


The April number of the Magazine contained an article by the under- 
signed entitled “The Settlement of the Valley” in which a number of 
errors exist. 

The errors were due to causes for which neither the writer of the 
article, the Editor of the Magazine, nor the printers, were responsible, 
and it is not necessary to state the true cause here. 

John Lederer, the German explorer, states that he visited the Valley 
in 1670, and not in 1707, as printed on page 170. 
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The map of Louis Michell appeared in the January number, 1921, 
and not in April, as printed. 

On page 171 the sentence should read that the South Branch of the 
Potomac was visited by white men in the year 1717. 

On page 173, 1724 in the first line should be 1742. 

On page 180 the reference to the Stevenson house should have read 
that both stories were built of heart pine logs. 

On the same page read Harrison for Harris and the same reading in 
note 18 on page 181. 

The paper was prepared by the writer and revised and corrected three 
times before its dictation. There are errors in punctuation, in diction, 
in tenses, in numbers, singular and plural, for which the writer is in no 
way responsible, but they do not destroy the sense of the paper and no 


attempt will be made to correct them. 
CuHartes E. Kemper. 





THE BEST LIKENESS OF STONEWALL JACKSON * 


The following statement was written not long before his death by 
the late Rev. Jas. R. Graham, D. D., a close friend of Stonewall 
Jackson, and for Sixty-two and a half years Pastor and Pastor-Emeritus 
of the Presbyterian Church at Winchester, Va. A copy was forwarded 
to his son, Rev. H. Tucker Graham, D. D., formerly President of 
Hampden-Sidney College and now a Pastor at Florence, S. C., who has 
given it to the Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society to be used 


as he may elect. 
* * * ~ x * ~ 


A pastel portrait of Stonewall Jackson is on exhibition in Baltimore, 
belonging to Mrs. Julia McCaw, and several erroneous statements have 
been published respecting the photo from which it was copied. Several 
persons, knowing that I am acquainted with all the facts touching the 
photo, have urged me to give a statement of them to the public. As 
you see, I have yielded to their importunity. Having written the article, 
I did not feel at liberty to put it in print till it was submitted to Dr. 
William P. McGuire (a Confederate soldier and an uncle of Dr. Stuart 
McGuire of Richmond) as it largely concerns his family. He read it 
this afternoon, and not only heartily approves its publication, but dis- 
tinctly confirms from his own recollection every statement that is made. 
He was present at the dinner referred to, and at a very impressible age. 

. i ae oe ee 

My attention has several times been called to an article going the 

rounds of the press, purporting to give the history of the picture of 





* The photograph described in this note was reproduced in our April 
1922 Magazine. 
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“Stonewall” Jackson, now on exhibition in Bendann’s Galleries in 
Baltimore. Of the early history of the picture itself I have no personal 
knowledge, but the statements concerning the photograph from which 
it was copied are altogether conjectural and in the main inaccurate. 

That photograph was taken in Winchester by Routzahn very late in 
October, or early in November, 1862, when Jackson was in camp near 
Bunker Hill, and but a few days after receiving his commission as 
lieutenant-general. He and some members of his staff were dining 
with Mrs. Hugh McGuire, the mother of Dr. Hunter McGuire, the 
distinguished medical director of Jackson’s army. A few of the gen- 
eral’s friends in town were invited to dine with him. At the table my 
seat was directly opposite to his, and I carefully observed his appearance, 
which had changed a good deal since the previous winter, when he 
and Mrs. Jackson were for some months members of my family. The 
change was altogether in his favor. He had grown stouter and more 
robust; was in perfect health, in fine spirits and entirely at ease. He 
probably never appeared to better advantage. 

As we rose from the table the daughter of our hostess said to him 
in a voice tremulous with doubt, yet most persuasive in tone: “General 
Jackson, I would like so much to have your picture”. Knowing how 
averse he was to sitting for his picture, and how often similar requests 
had met with disappointments, I was curious to hear how he would 
phrase an excuse that would extricate him from this new embarrassment. 
To my astonishment, however, his answer was both prompt and gracious 
—“Thank you, thank you, Miss Gettie. I'll go at once and have it taken’. 
And on our return to the parlors, without resuming his seat, he took 
leave of the company. Before sunset two of us who had dined with him 
were summoned to the studio to pass judgment upon the “proofs”. There 
was no hesitation in selecting the one, which, from that time, has been 
universally accepted by those who knew him as the most faithful rep- 
resentation of him. It is an absolutely perfect likeness of the general 
as he appeared that day. The next day a finished picture was sent me 
from the proof we had selected, which now hangs in my library, and 
from which many copies have been taken. 

While in the studio, the photographer mentioned an incident connected 
with the sitting that may be of interest to others, as it was to us. 
When the general had taken his seat before the camera it was noticed 
that a button was missing from his coat and regret was expressed, as 
its absence would impair the picture. But he met the difficulty by saying, 
“The button is in my pocket: if you have a needle I will sew it on.” 
The needle was supplied, and stripping off his coat, the button was soon 
replaced. His sartorial skill, however, proved less exact than his 
stragetical, for the replaced button (the third from the top on his left 
breast) is seen to be somewhat out of line. 

It is from this photograph that the pastel portrait now at Bendann’s 
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is copied. With that portrait I have been familiar ever since it was 
brought to Winchester, more than forty years ago, by its owner, Cap- 
tain Thomas (Dr.) McCaw, an officer of my church. It is a wonder- 
fully exact reproduction of the original in posture, figure and dress— 
in everything, indeed, except the coloring, which Kester, the artist, felt 
at liberty to add. If, as I have compared the two, I have seemed to 
miss from the pastel the exact features and expression found in the 
photograph, it is because absolute exactness can be produced by the 
camera alone. 

The article referred to is in error both as to the date of the photo- 
graph and the connection of General Bradley T. Johnson with it. We 
are indebted altogether to the winning appeal of a Winchester girl for 
a picture, which Mrs. Jackson has pronounced “the best likeness extant” 
of our great general. 

I will add that when the army moved from Winchester, November 21, 
1862, the “negative” of this picture was taken to Richmond. Of its 
subsequent history I have no definite information. 





GRAY, WICKHAM, &C. 
(See XXX, 64, &c.) 


Joseph Gray and Sarah Simmons were married Dec. 14, 1729, and 
had issue. 

By a second marriage he had five daughters and one son. Of these, 

Mary Gray mar. Ist Littleton Tazewell, and had one son Henry, who 
died at the early age of thirty-three. 

Henry Tazewell became the father of Littleton Waller Tazewell, 
afterwards Governor of Virginia, and who was named for his maternal 
grandfather, Col. Littleton. 

Mary Gray married 2nd the Rev. William Fanning of Brunswick Co., 
Virginia. 

They had one daughter, Mary Smith Fanning, who, being the half 
sister of Henry Tazewell, was the half aunt (?) of Littleton Waller 
Tazewell—later Governor of Virginia. Curiously enough after her 
death this nephew of hers and her bereaved husband were both aspir- 
ants for the hand of the same lady—Miss Elizabeth Maclurg, who mar- 
ried John Wickham. 

Mr. John Wickham and his first wife, Mary Fanning, had two sons, 
William and Edmund Fanning Wickham. Mrs. Wickham died in 1799. 

Wm. Fanning and his brother married two sisters, Lucy and Anne 
Carter, daughters of Robert Carter of Shirley. 

Wm. F. Wickham and his wife Anne, lived at Hickory Hill in Han- 
over county, and were the parents of Williams Carter Wickham, after- 
wards general in the Confederate Army. 
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John Wickham, who died young. 

Williams Carter Wickham married Lucy Taylor, a grand daughter of 
Col. John Taylor of Caroline. 

Edmund Fanning Wickham married Lucy Carter, and had three sons 
and two daughters— 

John Wickham, judge of one of the highest courts in St. Louis, who 
married Miss Graham, and brought up a large family of sons and 
daughters. 

Leigh and Alfred Wickham who died unmarried. 

Lucy Carter, who married George H. Byrd of Brandon and New York, 
and has sons and daughters of whom four only are living, 

Wickham Byrd who married Miss Burwell and has one daughter. 

William Byrd, has several children. 

Anne Harrison Byrd, unmarried. 

Lucy Byrd, married Dr. Elliot of New York, and has two daughters— 

Mary Fanning Wickham, married Julius Porcher of South Carolina, 
who was killed at the battle of Missionary Ridge. They had two chil- 
dren— 

Samuel married and has several children. 

Anne Carter married Gen. C. StG. Sinkler, and died, leaving three 
daughters, all of whom are married. 

Mr. John Wickham married for his second wife, Miss Elizabeth Sel- 
den Maclurg, daughter of Dr. James M. Maclurg, who was the uncle 
of the late Dr. McCaw of Richmond, both of them beloved physicians in 
the old days of long ago. 

John Wickham and Elizabeth Maclurg lived in the house now known 
as the Valentine Museum which he built. Here they brought up a very 
large family—all of whom are now dead, and their descendants scat- 
tered from the East Coast to the West, from the North to the South. 

One can hardly think of a part of this country in which there is not 
a representative of this family. In Richmond there are only four, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Ashby Wickham, Mr. Henry T. Wickham, Mrs. R. 
Emmett Richardson and their families. 





POCAHONTAS 


Her Son AND GRANDDAUGHTER 


Proofs from Contemporary Sources. 


Any one who has a speaking acquaintance with the details of our 
early history knows that the facts in regard to the marriage of Poca- 
hontas and the line of descent from her can be proved in the fullest 
and most satisfactory way. Notwithstanding this, it appears that some 
people in various parts of the country have loudly proclaimed that no 
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such descendants exist and have caused uneasiness among some of the 
good folks who, on Saturday, wish to attend the unveiling of the statue 
of the famous Indian girl at Jamestown. 

To clear the matter up, I ask your permission to make a statement 
of the case, and, to use a real estate term, make an abstract of title. 
I will use only the testimony of contemporaries and of contemporaries 
who were in position to have exact knowledge of the subjects they 
wrote of. 

First, as to the marriage. Exhibit A.—A letter from John Rolfe 
to Sir Thomas Dale, telling of his love for Pocahontas and his desire 
to marry her(most accessible in Meade’s “Old Churches and Families 
of Virginia,” I., 126-129. Facsimiles of the original letter are at the 
State Library and the Virginia Historical Society). 

Exhibit B.—Letter from Sir Thomas Dale, June 18, 1614, to the 
Bishop of London, telling of the marriage of Pocahontas (Meade I., 79). 

Exhibit C_——From Hamor’s “True Discourse” 1615. “Long before this 
time a gentleman of approved behavior and honest carriage had been 
in love with Pocahontas and she with him ... . Powhatan sent an 
old uncle of hers, named Opachisco, to give her as his deputy in church 
and two of his sons to see the marriage solemnized, which accordingly 
was done about the fifth of April.” 

Exhibit D.—Letter, June 18, 1614, from Rev. Alexander Whitaker: 
“One Pocahontas or Matoa, the daughter of Powhatan, is married to 
an honest and discreet English gentleman, Maister Rolfe” (Hamor’s 
“True Discourse,” 1615, p. 59). 

Exhibit E——“The Coppie of the Gentleman’s letter to Sir Thomas 
Dale, that after married Powhatan’s daughter.” (Then follows the 
letter, signed “John Rolfe”). (Hamor’s True Discourse,” pp. 61-67). 

Next as to the son of John Rolfe and Pocahontas. Exhibit A— 
Letter from John Rolfe to Sir Edwin Sandys, dated “James Town, 
this 8 of June, 1617.” (This letter was written immediately after 
Rolfe’s return to Virginia). 

“My wife’s death is much lamented, my childe much desired when 
it is better of strength to endure so hard a passage, whose life greatly 
extinguisheth the sorrow of her loss, saying all must die, but ’tis enough 
that the childe liveth. I know not how I may be censured for leaving 
my childe behind me (goes on to say that the voyage from Gravesend 
to Plymouth showed tkat the infant could not endure more) . . . at 
Plymouth, Sir Lewis Stukeley . . . most earnestly entreated to have 
the keeping of him until my Brother took farther order . . . (then asks 
Sandys to) contynue yo’r noble favor and furtherance even for my 
childe’s sake, being the lyving ashes of his deceased mother.” (From 
the original among the Ferrar Papers at Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
England, and printed in the “Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy,” X., 134-138). 
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Exhibit B.—Letter from Governor Argall to the Virginia Company, 
March 10, 1617: “Powhatan goes from place to place visiting his 
Country, taking his pleasure in good friendship with us, laments his 
Daughter’s death but glad her Childe is living; so doth Opachancano, 
both want to see him but desire he may be stronger before he returns.” 
(“Virginia Magazine of History and Biography,” XI., 404). 

Exhibit C.—Letter from the Virginia Company to Argall, Aug. 22, 
1618: “We cannott imagine why you should give us warning yt 
Opachancano, and the Natives have given the Country to Mr. Rolfe’s 
Child, and that they would reserve it from all ’till he comes of years.” 
(The Company seems to have been greatly irritated at any suggestion 
that the Indians had any control of the territory granted by the King 
to the Company). (Records of the Virginia Company, II., 52). 

Exhibit D.—“An Extraordinary Court for Virginia on Monday the 
7th of October, 1662. Mr. Henry Rolfe in his Peticon desiringe the 
Estate his brother John Rolfe, deceased, left in Virginia, might be 
enquired out, and converted to the best use for the maintenance of his 
relict wife (John Rolfe had married again after the death of Pocahontas) 
and for his indemnity, having brought up the child his said Brother 
had by Powhatan’s Daughter, w’ch Child is yet lyving and in his 
custodie.” (“Records of the Virginia Company,” II., 105-106). 

Exhibit E.—Will of John Rolfe, of James City, in Virginia, Esquire, 
dated March 10, 1621, proved May 21, 1630. (After providing for 
his wife and his children by his last marriage, gives) “a parcel of 
land in the country of Tappohannah (in the present Surry county) to 
son, Thomas Rolfe” (Water’s “Gleanings,” 29-30). 

Exhibit F.—“Thomas Rolfe petitions governor to let him go to see 
Opachankeno to whom he is allied and Cleopatra, his mother’s sister, 
17 December, 1641. Randolph MSS.” (Conway Robinson’s notes 
from old Virginia records, printed “Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography,” XIII., 394). 

Exhibit G.—Deed, dated June 30, 1654, and recorded in Surry county, 
1673, from Thomas Rolfe to William Corker, conveying “Smith’s Fort” 
and other lands in Surry, the property of said Thomas Rolfe, “by gift 
of the Indian king.” (Surry county records). 

Lastly, as to the granddaughter of Rolfe: 

Exhibit H.—On the fly-leaf of a volume of the Purvis Collection of 
Virginia Laws, now in the Virginia State library, is written by Robert 
Bolling, the emigrant, the date of his birth, etc, “& in the year °75 
married Jane, the daughter of Thomas Rolfe, gent, by whom he had 
one son, John Bolling, Born ye 20th day of Jan’y., 1676.” (Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, XXII., 104). 

Exhibit I—Among James City county records (since destroyed) was 
a deed communicated to the “Southern Literary Messenger” by the 
well-known antiquary, Richard Randolph: “This indenture, made Ist 
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October, 1698, between John Bolling, of the County of Henrico and 
parish of Varina, gent, son and heir of Jane, late wife of Robert Bc!- 
ling, of Charles City county, Gent, which Jane was the only daughter 
of Thomas Rolfe, de’d., and William Brown, of Wilmington parish, in 
the county of James City, for one thousand acres of land, commonly 
called The Fort on Chickahominy river as per patent granted to Thomas 
Rolfe.” (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, I., 447). 

The rest is too easy to be worth discussion. 

(The above, first published in the Richmond News Leader on the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of the statue of Pocahontas at Jamestown, is 
now reprinted at the request of members of this Society.) 


W. G. S. 





OREGON NATIONAL GUARD USES MERIWETHER LEWIS’ 
CREST 


SALEM, Or., Jan. 19.—(Special)—Hereafter, if Oregon’s sons are 
ever called to defense of their country, as they were in ’98 in 10916, 
and again in 1917-18, they will go into battle under the coat of arms 
of Colonel Meriwether Lewis of the old “Oregon trail.” Adoption 
af the crest that came to the Oregon country with the Lewis and Clark 
expedition in 1805, was announced today by George A. White, adjutant 
general of the state, as the official crest of the Oregon National Guard. 
This selection is subject to approval by the Secretary of War and upon 
being approved will be embroidered into the regimental colors of the 
state, which may be Oregon’s future battle flag, if the country is ever 
again forced into conflict. 

The government is encouraging the states to adopt crests for their 
colors, as a result of the complaint growing out of the world war when 
the identity of state units was all but submerged by the United States. 
The crest will hereafter replace the shield of the United States on 
the breast of American eagle. All crests adopted by states must con- 
form to the rules and best practices of heraldry, according to a federal 
announcement of the scheme. 

Adoption of Colonel Meriwether Lewis’ arms was decided upon by 
Colonel White after a careful study of Oregon’s traditions and insignia. 
The Lewis crest consists of a dragon’s head holding in its mouth a 
hand and, by association, is symbolical of the heroic expedition of two 
army officers, Lewis and Clark, who blazed the trail to Oregon. 

ee ee ee ae oe er 


The enclosed clipping may be of interest to you since it concerned 
a Virginian who with a compatriot opened up this great Northwest 
to civilization. As an Army (Major, Engineers Reserve Corps) officer 
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and a Virginian, I was much interested to see that the arms of Col. 
Lewis will be perpetuated. 

If you are interested I will endeavor to secure for you a copy of the 
adopted crest of Oregon’s National Guard. 

Very truly yours, 
Jno. D. GuTHriEz, 
U. S. Forest Service, 
Portland, Oregon. 





LETTER FROM MRS. RICHARD KENNON, 1814. 


Mecklenburg Sep. 3rd 1814 


When I received your letter my dear Solomon, I was so much 
obliged to you, for your affectionate attention in not suffering the servant 
to return without a few lines from some part of your family; that I 
resolved to answer it as soon as my numerous avocations would allow 
me time to scribble. I was pleased in two points of view; in the first 
place, I was delighted when I considered it a proof of filial regard 
from one of my adopted children; to devote the minutes he could have 
spent more beneficially to himself, on his pillow, enjoying the blessings, 
and imbibing the renovation which “tired nature’s sweet restorer balmy 
sleep”: bestows, in order to inform me of my beloved George’s safe 
arrival in and departure from Warrenton; I felt all the mothers sen- 
sations when I thought of it in that way. But when my vanity pre- 
sented to my minds eye; the figure of an interesting young man, sitting 
in a solitary apartment after midnight writing to me; I almost began 
to fancy myself a belle of the present, instead of the last century; but 
alas, not even vanity can prevent my recollecting; that I am bending 
under age, infirmities, cares, and anxieties; but then I hope I shall be 
a second Ninon; for I number so many youths in my train of admirers; 
that I am satisfied my list, is as long as the antiquated French woman 
could have produced. You ask my advice my dear young friend, on a 
subject always of great consequence to persons at your time of life; 
I think myself very knowing in those matters; “for I have been a 
notice taking body from my youth up”; but you are so cautious, and 
ambiguous that I know not what to say; how can I tell whether the 
object is worthy of you? unless I am told who it is; you say she does 
not require the vulgar distinction of a name, as there is none like her; 
but to me the name is the “cream” of the secret; for there are so many 
nonpariels that I shall never discover certainly who this comet is. I 
have a shrewd guess; “but I wont name no names”; because I hope 
I am wrong in my conjecture; for perhaps you are like the poor old 
Don, in love with ideal perfection; and your Dulcinia, like Del Tobaso; 
appears as different from what she really is; as the country girl Sancho 
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describes winnowing wheat; was from the charming creature the 
Knight had pictured to his imagination. No Enchanter in ancient days 
my dear Sol. could cast more potent spells around you, than a fascinating 
female; for their eyes have the same power of the Rattle snakes; and 
very often are as pernicious in their effects; for tho’ the owners do 
not swallow their victims; they lead them to a worse, because a slower 
destruction. How many promising young men have I known, yes, been 
acquainted with myself, who from unfortunate attachments; have been 
lost to themselves, and to their friends. Resist then my dear Solomon 
the wily charmers; until you are sure of their worth; and that you 
cannot be on a short acquaintance; for all belles try to please the beaux ; 
by dressing their faces in smiles, their eyes with witchery; and their 
bodies in the most becoming garbs; their real tempers are often con- 
cealed so effectually; that the doting lovers think them angels but find 
them unamiable women, when marriage dispels the charm, which love 
has raised. “To speak in disrespectful terms of love (says Mrs. Woll- 
stonecraft) is I know high treason against sentiment and fine feelings; 
but I wish to speak the simple language of truth, and rather to address 
the head, than the heart. To endeavor to feason love out of the world, 
would be to out Quixote Cervantes, and equally offend against common 
sense; but an endeavor to restrain this tumultuous passion, and to prove 
that it should not be allowed to dethrone superior powers; or to usurp 
the Scepter, which the understanding should ever coolly wield, appears 
less wild. Youth is the season for love in both sexes; but in those 
days of thoughtlessness; provision should be made for the more im- 
portant years of life, when reflection takes place of youthful im- 
prudence.” You see my young friend, how that celebrated woman 
writes on this all-important subject, as people of your age consider it. 
Were you already in love; I would minister more gently to a mind 
diseased; but as you are only dreading the ailment; I want to keep 
you out of danger; and not suffer you to run blindfolded to the brink 
of a precipice, from which there is generally a difficulty in returning 
to the place from whence you set out. I am not so much of a Virginian; 
as to advise you to be rash and unthinking; temerity is seldom productive 
of good consequences; whereas prudence and foresight prevent evils, 
which when encountered we find very troublesome; and often feel the 
sad effects as long as we live. Cannot you perceive Solly, that the 
short, and the long of this circumbendibus is; that you are to try not 
to get in love? but to set this Cerce, or Siren, or whatever she is, at 
defiance; not by braving her charms; and saying, Who is afraid, but 
simply by the wiser method, of avoiding her. Fabius you know, pre- 
served his country by retreating with skill and judgment; and believe 
me it is better; than to hazard an engagement, when we have a for- 
midable enemy to oppose us. The paper you sent us was very acceptable; 
for it gave me good news. Ontario; a place which at this time, is 
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one of great, very great interest to me. Oh, may the Omnipotent pre- 
serve my dear boy from the dangers by which he is surrounded; and 
grant that he may gather one glorious Laurel, to deck his brow; and 
his mothers heart will rejoice; and she will bend in devout gratitude 
to the Source of all good for such inestimable blessings. I have now 
my young friend, three of my most valued worldly treasures, gone to 
meet the enemies of their country; for Erasmus is gone among a Troop 
of Volunteer Horsemen to Richmond; to offer their services, to aid 
in repelling the invaders of their native soil. The day after the news 
arrived of the Destruction of the Capital of the Union; our Patriotic 
little Band assembled, and were soon on their march to Richmond. I 
have so often described my sensations on similar deprivations; that it 
would be a kind of tautology to repeat the same sentiments; I will 
only say, the same trust in Almighty goodness shall enable be to bear 
up under this new trial, as has hitherto supported me. His poor wife; 
is not so well used to such separations as Sally and myself are; there- 
fore cannot bear it so well; but I endeavour to inspire her with a hope, 
their services may not be wanted; and they may return; for should the 
tormenting marauders return to their ships, to meditate new mischief ; 
there will not be any immediate occasion for our Volunteers. This 
hope comforts us all; for even if they should be kept down there; if 
there is no fighting, it will not be so bad; you see I am not like a 
Spartan, or Roman mother; but those Dames I never wished to re- 
semble; for I do not think they had the feelings of human creatures. 
I never admired, and therefore have no ambition to tread in their steps. 

Poor Major Nelson, I can see is very unhappy; tho’ he shows great 
fortitude, in bearing with seeming composure his present suspence; for 
the papers mention a dreadful battle fought by Izzard’s Army; his 
amiable and justly valued Tom is among them; for he is under Issard’s 
command; what has been his fate we know not; we are all anxious 
about him; but his Father’s fears are greatly excited; his mother remains 
in happy ignorance; for her state of health is so bad, it is not difficult 
to keep the newspapers from her inspection; she therefore escapes the 
uneasiness of suspence, which is not trifling; and Heaven grant us 
good reports of our favourite; for he is justly dear to all who know 
his worth. Ah, my young friend these are dismal times; but as Kou- 
tousoff said; Moscow is not all Russia; so we may say, Washington 
is not the United States; and who knows, but the burning of that, may 
be the forerunner of as fortunate events to America; as the fall of 
the ancient seat of the Czars was to Russia; and Lord Hill may not 
perhaps have more to boast of; when he leaves our shores than his 
predecessor Cornwallace. I have reached the last page of my paper; 
and still feel an inclination to scribble on; you see how dangerous it 
is, to encourage an old woman to be troublesome; and you will here- 
after no doubt, be more guarded in your attentions to such encreaching 
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creatures. Should this formidable Burroughite, for I suspect she comes 
from Norfolk, make the impression you anticipate; do not let what I 
have said, deter you from confiding your cares, and lover like fears 
and uneasinesses to me; be assured you shall always find me a faithful 
counsellor, and one who will participate in your joys or sorrows; and 
in the latter case, if I cannot remove, I will by the soothings of friend- 
ship; endeavour to alleviate them. Sally joins me in love, and best 
wishes to you all. You and both your sisters must write often for 
your letters are always welcome; and are received with heart-felt 
pleasure; but they will be doubly pleasing, in our present melancholy 
mood. Farewell my dear Solomon; may you never have as many real 
causes for sorrow, as 
Yr. Affecti’te. Friend 
E. B. KENNon. 


P. S. Do pray whenever any thing extraordinary occurs; send us 
the papers if you can; for you get them sooner by several days than 
we do;,and you know our anxieties. 


[Addressed] 


Mr. Solomon Mordecai, 
Warrenton, 
North Carolina. 


Mailed to Petersburg; and from thence, to Warrenton. 


Postmarked: Marshallsville, Va.” 
7 Sepr. 


[Note: Erasmus Kennon was son-in-law of Maj. John Nelson of 
the Revolution, mentioned above, and son of Genl. Richard Kennon, 
who was a Captain in the Revolution. Tom Nelson was a Captain in 
the War of 1812. “My dear boy” mentioned above was Beverly Kennon, 
who was later Commodore Kennon. Sally, mentioned above was Sarah 
Skipwith Kennon, wife of Commodore Arthur Sinclair of the War of 
1812, voted a sword by the Virginia Assembly for gallantry. E. B. 
Kennon was Elizabeth Beverly Munford, wife of Genl. Richard Kennon 
and daughter of Col. Robert Munford and his wife Anna Beverly, who 
lived at Richland, Mecklenburg county, Virginia. Maj. John Nelson 
lived at Oak Hill in Mecklenburg county. 

George mentioned above was Dr. George Tarry Kennon, surgeon in 
the United States Navy in War of 1812, brother of Erasmus and 
Beverly. 

Mr. E. S. Williams, of Baltimore, who kindly sends the letter printed 
above, states that it was in 1921, in the possession of his cousin, Judge 
Stafford E. Whittle, (formerly President of the Court of Appeals of 
Virginia), who consents to its publication. Judge Whittle was a grand- 
son of Commodore Arthur Sinclair, U. S. N.] 
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LETTERS OF JAMES PATTON, 1742 AND GOVERNOR 
GOOCH, 1743 


CoMMUNICATED BY FarRFAX Harrison, Bgtvorr, VA. 
(Copy) 
Augusta County Xber ye 18tn -42 
Honra Sr, 

A Parcel of Indians appear’d in an hostile manner amongst us Kill- 
ing and carrying off Horses &c. Capt. John Buchanan and Capt. John 
MecDowel came up with them this day, and sent a Man with a Signal 
of Peace to them, which Man they kill’d on the Spot, and fir’d on our 
Men, we» was return’d with Bravery; in about 45 Minutes the Indians 
fled, leaving eight or ten of their Men dead, and eleven of ours are 
dead, among whom is Capt. McDowell, we have also sundry wounded. 
Last night I had an Account of ye Behavior of the Indians, and im- 
mediately traveld towards them wt» a Party of Men, and came up within 
two or three hours after the Battle was over. I have summon’d all 
the Men in our County together in order to prevent their doing any 
further Damage, and to repel them force by force. We hear of many 
Indians on our Frontiers: the particulars of the Battle and Motions 
of the Enemy I have not time now to write. I am 

Ye Honor’s 
most obedient Servt 
JaMeEs PATTON 


P. S. There are some white men (whom we believe to be French) 
among the Indians. Our People are uneasy but full of Spirits, and 
hope ye Behavior will shew it for the future, they not being any way 
daunted at what has happen’d. 

British Transcripts 

P.R. 0. C. 0. 1325-5 with Vv: 35 


Augusta County Xber 234. 1742 
Honra Sr, 

Thirty six Indians appear’d in our County ye 5* Instant well equipp’d 
for War, Pretending a Visit to the Catabaus, they had a Letter dated 
the rot of ober from James Silver near Harris’s ferry in Pensilvania 
directed to one W™, Hogg a Justice 0’ Peace desiring him to give 
them a Pass to travel through Virginia to their Enemies, w- Letter 
they shew’d here, and it serv’d as a Pass where Silver’s hand was well 
known. Instead of going directly along the Road they visited most 
of our Plantations, killing our Stock, and taking Provisions by force, 
the 14% Instant they got into Burden’s Land about 30 miles from my 
house, the 15 Capt. MeDowel by an Express inform’d me of their 
insolent Behavior as also of the uneasiness of the Neighbours, and 
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desired my Directions, on we» I wrote to him and Capt. John Buchanan 
that the Law of Nature and Nations obliged us to repel an Enemy 
force by force, but that they were to supply those Indians wt» Pro- 
visions we» they sh¢ be paid for at the Government Charge, at the 
same time to attend yt Motions until they got fairly out of the County. 
The 16% 17t» and 18t« Instant they killed sevral valuable Horses, 
besides carrying off many of their Luggage, we» so exasperated our 
Men that they upbraided our two Captains wt Cowardice, Nevertheless 
our Captains to prevent mischief sent two men wt» a White Flag the 
19tn Instant, desiring Peace and Friendship, to we» they answer’d “O 
Friends are you there, have we found You”, and on that fir’d on our 
Flag, kill’d Capt. MeDowel and six more of our Men, on ws Capt. 
Buchanan gave the word of Command and bravely return’d ye Com- 
pliment, and stood his Ground wt® a very few hands (for our Men 
were not all come up) in 45 Minutes the Indians fled, leaving 8 of 
y* Men dead on the spot, amongst whom were two of their Captains. 
Our Capt. pursued them wt» only 8 Men several hundred yards, the 
Enemy getting into a Thicket, he return’d to the Field we he cou’d 
not by any means prevail on his Men to keep, and stand by him. The 
Night before the Engagemt I heard of the Indian Behavior, and 
march’d up wt® 23 Men, and met our Capt returning 14 Miles distance 
from where they had ingaged, to we» Place I went next Day and 
brought off our Dead being 8 in Number, Capt. Buchanan having taken 
off yt Wounded the Day before. I have order’d out Patrowlers on 
all our Frontiers well equipped, and drafted out a certain Number of 
Young Men out of each Company to be in readiness to reinforce any 
Party or Place that first needs help, have order’d the Captains to guard 
their own Precincts have appointed Places of Rendezvous where each 
Neighbourhood may draw to on Occasion, and have call’d in the strag- 
ling Families that lived at a Distance. 

We have certain News of One Hundred and fifty Indians seen 
seventy Miles above me, and about the same Number lately crost Patow- 
mack on their way up here. 

A few Medicines for our Wounded wou’d be very acceptable. I am 

Ye Honor’s 
most Obedient Servt 
JAMES PATTON. 
British Transcripts 
P.R. 0. C.0. 1325-5 with v:35 


[May 10, 1743] 
My Lord 
Mr. Commissary Blair died the 18 of the last month, and Mr. 
Will Dawson M. A. brought up at Queens, in Oxford, where he lived 
nine Years, the same Gentleman I took the liberty formerly to mention 
to Your Lordship as a fitt Person to succeed him, being by the unanimous 
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- Vote of the Visitors elected President of William and Mary College, 
ry as good a Testimonial of his Merit as Your Lordship could receive from 
ne Hence, I again take the liberty to recommend him to Your Lordship 
he as duely Qualified to supply Your Lordships Absence in this distant 
by. Part of your Lordship Diocess. 
9s, , As the Warrant for paying the Commissary’s Sallery ends with Mr. 
we Blair, it being Issued in his Name; and must be renewed in the Name 
58 of the Person Your Lordship shall be pleased to Appoint, unless it 
he could be obtained with only the Addition; which I presume to say 
‘0 would be much better: I have Ordered our Agent, Mr. Leheup, to 
ar wait on Your Lordship with this Letter, and receive Your Lordship’s 
pt. instructions ; that in case Your Lordship should him a proper Sollicitour, 
_ he may apply at the proper Office for that Warrant, and send it to me 
on in, bearing Date the 25» April 17 [4] 
of As Mr. Commissary was Rector of the Parish in which I live, the 
os. Vestry made choice of their Curate, a very valueable man: and a 
the young Gentleman that went for London in 9 ber last, designed for 
u’d Orders, in whose favour I did my self the Honour to Address Your 
rhe Lordship, dying, as I hear, of the Small Pox as soon as he landed, we 
nd have three Parishes Vacant. 
nce The old Gentleman who departed in his Eighty eight Year, has 
and had a Rupture above forty Years, a secret, till his last Illness, to every 
ken Body save one Acquaintance, for that Mortifying he was forced to 
on confess it: And such was his strength of Constitution, he struggled 
of with the Conquerer for tenn days, after the Docters had declared he 
any could not live tenn Hours. He has left £500 and his Books to the 
ard College; and to each of his Nephews five Children £1000 and after 
ach paying some other small Legacies, as his Nephew is residuary Legatee, 
ag- near £5000 will fall to his Share. 
I am with great Duty and Respect 
een My Lord 
ow- Your Lordships 
Most obedient and most 
am faithful humble Servant 
May 10¢t® 1743 Witttam GoocH 
Duplicate 
Endorsed. Gov. Gooch 
——Blair 
——Dawson 
(in a different hand) — For the Bps Successor 
] Plantation These Chiefly 
3 From Virginia 
Mr. G. G. (sic not clear) 
lived 1748 
ion British Transcripts 
wees Fulham MSS. Virginia, 1st Box No. 136. 
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Virginia 26% Feb. 1744/5 
My Lords 

By the death of cole. Diggs, who died the last Week there is another 
Vacancy in the Council to which I humbly beg leave to recommend 
the Deputy Auditor Mr John Blair. 

As this Gentleman has for many Years examined the Accounts of 
His Majestys Revenues, I can’t say I forgot to put him into my List, 
because, during his Uncle’s the late Commissary’s, life time, he was 
in narrow Circumstances; but as he left him, at his Death, near tenn 
thousands Pounds. I must own it was a great Oversight in me not 
to mention him in my last Return to Your Lordships, for he is by his 
Appointment and Situation, living in this Town, a proper Person to have 
a Seat at that Board. I am with great Respect, My Lords 

Your Lordships most dutiful 
and obedient humble Servant 
WiLLtiAM GoocH 


Endorsed. Virginia. Letter from Cole. Gooch Lieut. Govr. of Virginia, 
to the Board, dated the 26t. of Febry. 1744 with an account of the 
Death of Cole. Diggs, Member of the Council there; recommending 
Mr. John Blair, the Deputy Auditor, to supply the Vacancy at that 
Board. Recs. April 22 
1745 v: 68 

Read pb. 23 
British Transcripts 
PR. 0. C. 0. 1326, p. 279. 





WASHINGTON-LOVE 


The October 1921 number of this magazine had the marriage bond 
of Thos. Washington and Janet Love, Brunswick County, Virginia. 
Their descendents live in Nashville and they are themselves buried 
in Murfreesboro, Tenn. Their son, Thos. Washington was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of the Tennessee Bar. One great-grandson who bears 
the name is Thos. Allebone Washington, of Nashville, whose father 
was Lawrence . There are other Washingtons here who are 
cousins, and they trace all of them to Richard Washington. Very 
little is known of the family of Janet Love. The name of her father 
is given in your magazine. 





Mrs. C. D. Berry, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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NEWTON OF NORFOLK. 
(Continued from XXX, 88) 


Tuomas’ Newton like his father held for many years a prominent 
place in public life, like him also he was a vigilant guardian of the 
public welfare in Norfolk, and very many letters from him to various 
Governors are printed in the Calendar of Virginia State Papers. 

He was a member of the House of Delegates from 1793 to 1798, of 
the State Senate from 1798 to 1805, also of the United States Congress 
1801-1829 and 1831-33. 

Children: (by first marriage) 


26. 


27. 


28. 


20. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


Caroline,® married Edward Pannill of Baltimore, Ma 

(by second marriage). 

Cincinnatus’ W. born 1806, died Nov. 15, 1886, married Martha 
Tucker, daughter of George and Courtney (Norton) Newton. 
Washington,’ married Cornelia, daughter of General Walker K. 
Armistead, U. S. A. 

Thomas’ d. s. p. 

Lucius, d. s. p. 

John, married Anna Starr. 

Virginius, d. s. p. 

Augustus, d. s. p. 

Lucius, d. s. p. 

Thomas, went to California in 1848 and was never heard of 
afterwards. 


Georce® Newton, of Norfolk, born July 2, 1786, died 1835; married 


Courtney Tucker, daughter of Daniel Norton, of Norfolk and after- 
wards of Winchester, Va. 
Children: 


37- 


38. 


Martha Tucker,’ born Nov. 14, 1812, married Cincinnatus W. 
Newton. 

Thomas,’ M. D., of Norfolk, born Feb. 2, 1816, died March 13, 
1863, of wounds received at the Battle of Cramptons Gap. He 
married in 1842, Margaret Porter, daughter of Alexander Dar- 
ragh, U. S. N., and had issue one child. 

35. Sarah, married Hugh Page of Norfolk. 
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39. George, of Norfolk, born 1825, married Celestia, daughter of 
William Loyall of Norfolk. 

39a. Courtney. 

39b. Sarah Eliza, born 1832, died young. 

27. Cincinnatus W. Newton, of Norfolk, born Dec. 1806, died Nov. 
15, 1886. He was a member of the House of Delegates in 1835, 1837, 
1845, 1846, and Presidential Elector for Virginia in 1861. He mar- 
ried Martha Tucker, daughter of George and Courtney (Norton) 
Newton. 

Children : 

40. Georgia,” married J. Pembroke Jones. 

41. Margaret,’ married A. W. Stark. 

42. Norton,’ d. s. p., Dec. 25, 1887. 

43. Florence,” married Dr. Harvey L. Byrd. 

44. Virginius,’ of Richmond, Va., born Oct. 27, 1844, Midshipman 
C. S. N., and member of the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
of 1901-02. He married first Martha Heath, daughter of Isaac 
Davenport of Richmond, and secondly, Mary Barksdale. 

45. Mary’, died young. 

46. Julian,’ died young. 

47. George,’ married Bettie, daughter of John S. Taylor, U. S. N., 
of Norfolk. He died Mrs. Newton married 2dly Philip 
A. Bruce. 

48. Courtney Neville married Lieutenant S. F. Clarkson, U. S. N. 

28. Wasuincton® Newton, of Norfolk, U. S. Dragoon Corps, married 
Cornelia, daughter of General Walker K. Armistead, U. S. A. 

Children : 

49. Elizabeth,’ (of San Francisco, Cal.), married Dr. P. M. Lusson. 

50. Washington Armistead,’ married and had issue. 

51. Cornelia,” married Lt. Gore, U. S. A. 

31. JoHNn® NEwTON, graduated at West Point 1842, Captain of Engineers 
1859, Major Engineers 1861, Brig. General U. S. Volunteers 1863, 
Major General U. S. Volunteers 1863, Brevet Major General U. S. 
A., 1863, Major General and Chief of Engineers U. S. A. He 
served with distinction in the U. S. Army throughout the Civil War, 
and obtained great note as Engineer. He married Anna Starr of 
New London, Conn. 

Children: 

52. Virginius’ 

53. Augustus’ 

54. John’ 

55. Victor’ 

56. Thomas’ 

57. Mary’. 
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. Grorce’ Newton, of Norfolk, born 1839, married Celestia, daugh- 


ter of William Loyall, of Norfolk. 


issue: 


10. 


58. William’, married Amanda Williams of Lynchburg. 
59. E. Valentine’. 
60. Courtney’ 
61. Kate’. 
62. Celestia’, married George L. Arps, of Norfolk. 
63. Virginia’, married Dr. Neil McCurdy. 
64. May Augusta’. 
65. George’. 
(Concluded) 


THE CORBIN FAMILY. 
(Continued from XXX, 85) 


John Corbin, of “Portobago”, Essex County, born July 8, 1715, died 
August 8, 1757. He apparently held no office except that of justice 
of the peace. In 1742 he was named first in the commission in Essex. 
He married Lettice (born 1714, died June 15, 1768), daughter of 
Richard Lee, merchant of London, son of Richard and Lettice (Cor- 
bin) Lee of Virginia. John Corbin died intestate. On Jan. 17, 1758, 
Letitia Corbin qualified in Essex, as administratrix of the estate of 
John Corbin, deceased, with John Corbin and John Lee securities. 
The inventories of the personal estate of John Corbin in various 
counties were recorded in Essex and the total appraisement was 
£7010.10.7. On Jan. 19, 1745, at the division of the estate of Gawin 
Corbin, John Corbin had been allotted 31 slaves at Portobago, 84 in 
Spotsylvania Co., and 8 in Caroline County. 


John and Lettice (Lee) Corbin had issue: 


24. Gawin, of whom later 

25. Martha, born November 14, 1738, died Jan. 8, 1792; married 
John Turberville, (born Sept. 14, 1737, died July 14, 1799), 
of Westmoreland County. The will of John Turberville of 
“Hickory Hill”, Westmoreland County, was dated March 21, 
1799, and proved Aug. 26, 1799. He desired to be buried by 
his wife Mrs. Martha Turberville, in the garden at Hickory 


The portrait of Letitia (Corbin) Lee on the opposite page should have 
appeared in connection with the account of the children of Henry Corbin, 
the emigrant; but no suitable photograph was then available. We are 
indebted to Mr. Cazenove G. Lee, Jr., for the one now used. 
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Hill. His second wife, Ann, declined to accept dower under 
his will. 

26. Jane. This is the “Miss Jenny Corbin”, who so often appears 
in Fithian’s diary. He says she was “plump and buxom”, but 
no longer in the first bloom of youth”,—which probably meant, 
in those days, she was about twenty-five. 

Gawin Corsin, of “Peckatone”, Westmoreland County. He was a 
member of the House of Burgesses for Middlesex, at the sessions 
of May 1742, Sept. 1744, Feb. 1746, July 1746, and March 1747. 
(His father Gawin, who died in 1744, had been for a number of 
years a resident of King and Queen, and his nephew Gawin was not 
then of age). Later he removed to Westmoreland County and lived 
at “Peckatone”. He died in 1760. His will, dated Oct. 29, 1759, and 
proved Jan. 29, 1760, is given from a somewhat mutilated record 
book in Westmoreland County. 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, Gawin Corbin in the parish of 
Cople and County of Westmoreland, being weak of body but of 
sound sence and Memory, Blessed be God, do this twenty-ninth day 
of October . . . year of Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and 

. . « (fifty-nine?) . . . and publish this my last Will and Testa- 
ment in manner following: First, I desire to be buried privately and 
without pomp. Item, I leave all my Estate both real and personal 
to my dear wife during her widowhood and continuance in this 
County, allowing my daughter Martha Corbin out of my Estate a 
Genteel Education and maintenance at the discretion of my Execu- 
tors hereafter mentioned; but if my wife continues a widow until 
my daughter Martha Corbin marries or comes of age of one and 
twenty years, then it is my will and desire that she my said daugh- 
ter shall have one half of my whole Estate, and if my wife marries 
again or leaves this County then and in that case, my will and desire 
is that my said wife shall be deprived of the bequest already made 
her and in lieu thereof shall one have one third of my Estate real 
and personal, and the remaining two thirds of my Estate shall im- 
mediately pass to by said Daughter Martha Corbin, and the heirs 
of her body lawfully begotten forever, and in default of such heirs, 
I give one half of my estate unto my brother Richard Corbin’s two 
youngest sons and to their heirs forever. And the other half of my 
Estate to the youngest sons of my Dear sister Tucker, if it should 
happen that she has more than two sons, but if not then I would 
have this half of my estate descend to her youngest son and his 
heirs forever as the case may be. 

Item, My will and desire is that at the death of my dear wife 
that my whole estate both real and personal then in her possession 
shall descend to my Daughter, Martha Corbin and the heirs of her 
body lawfully begotten forever, and for want of such heirs then to 
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descend to the younger sons of my brother Richard Corbin and . . . 
sister Tucker in manner as is before mentioned . . . . ry—ing 
again . . . this County, or my Daughter’s dying without heirs of 
her body lawfully begotten. 

Item, I give twenty pounds sterling to be sent for in Course goods 
for the Poor of the parish of Cople, such who have many children 
and use their utmost endeavors to support then by honest Labour and 
Industry, but still find themselves from their numerous family in- 
capable; and this bequest I will have distributed at the discretion 
of my Executors. 

Item. It is my Express desire that my daughter Martha Corbin 
do not marry until she arrives at the age of twenty-one years and 
then not without the Consent of the Guardians or the majority of 
them, which if she does I desire that my estate may immediately 
descend to the youngest sons of my Brother Richard Corbin and my 
sister Tucker, as I have before directed and my daughter Martha to 
have but one shilling of my Estate; this I desire that a prudent 
Choice may be made of a man of sense and Family—that she may 
live Happily in a matrimonial state. 

Item. I desire all my just debts may be paid as soon as possible. 

Item. My will and desire is that my Godson Thomas Lee, son 
of Richard Henry Lee, may be paid one hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling to be applied towards accomplishing his Education when he 
is sent home. 

Item. My will is that if my Crops shall not be sufficient to pay 
my debts, then I would have my Caroline lands sold to pay them 
and it is my Express desire that Edy, Truelove and Cyrus, three of 
my negroes, be sent to the West Indies and sold, and the money 
arising from the sale of them to be applied to the payment of my 


. . . and this I will have done as soon as . . . opportunity . . 
decease. 
Item. I do hereby . . . and appoint my wife, Col. Richard 


Henry Lee, Thomas Ludwell Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee and 
Richard Corbin, esquires, Executors of my will and Guardians of 
my Daughter, Martha Corbin. 

Item. I give all my Brothers and Sisters, Nephews and Nieces a 
mourning ring apiece of a guinea value. 

Item. It is my desire that my Brother Richard Henry Lee may 
be one of my acting Executors. 

Item. It is my will and desire that my Estate may not be ap- 
praised, as it may be attended with useless and unnecessary expense, 
trouble and confusion.” 

On March 9, 1761, Mrs. Hannah Corbin and Richard Henry Lee, 
the Executors, petitioned the General Assembly stating that Gawin 
Corbin, deceased, of Westmoreland County, was seized of 500 acres 
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in Lancaster County, and several other tracts in Westmoreland, 
King George and Fauquier, on all of which were worked as many 
slaves as they would reasonably bear, and also of two undivided 
third parts in 3000 acres in Caroline, which he held in common with 
Gawin Corbin, infant son and heir of John Corbin, deceased. That 
after sale of the crops on his estates there still remained due from 
his estate £1210.9.2 to merchants in Great Britain and £696.19, cur- 
rent money; that it would take some time to divide the Caroline 
land, they therefore begged that the entail on the lands in Lancaster 
be docked and said lands sold, and the proceeds vested in slaves to 
be placed on the Caroline lands and that this would greatly expidite 
the payment of the debts. The petition was granted and an act 
passed (Hening VII, 458). 

Gawin Corbin married Hannah, daughter of Thomas Lee, of 
“Stratford”, Westmoreland County, and sister of Richard Henry 
and Francis Lightfoot Lee, signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The will of Mrs. Hannah Corbin was dated 1781, and proved 
Oct. 20, 1781, in Richmond County. 

Gawin and Hannah (Lee) Corbin had issue; 

27. Martha, married June 1, 1769, George Tuberville of West- 
moreland County. In accordance with the provisions of the 
will, the consent of the various executors was recorded in 
Westmoreland. The will of George Turberville, of “Peck- 
atone”, Westmoreland, was dated June 20, 1790, and proved 
Jan. 29, 1793. He stated that his wife Martha had a life 
interest in all the lands which came to her from her father, 
Gawin Corbin, except the lands in Caroline, Culpeper and 
Fauquier. He gave her one third of his other lands, 
stocks, furniture, etc.; his riding carriages, etc. 

Gawin Corsin, of “Buckingham House”, Middlesex County, was 
born 1740, and died July 19, 1779. He was sent to England for 
education. The matriculation register of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, contains the admission, Jan. 26th, 1756, at the age of 16, of 
Gawin Corbin eldest son of Richard Corbin, Esquire; born at Lane- 
ville, Va.; school Grinstead, Essex (England) under Mr. Harris, 
admitted to the College as a pensioner under Mr. Barker. Gawin 
Corbin returned to Virginia on August 6, 1761. He was a member 
of the House of Burgesses for Middlesex at the sessions of No- 
vember 1766, March 1766, March 1768, May 1769, November 1760, 
May 1770 and July 1771. He was appointed to the Council 1775, 
the last man added to that body in the Colonial period. He married 
Nov. 17, 1762, his cousin Joanna, daughter of Robert Tucker, of 
Norfolk. 


The following is a copy of his epitaph: 
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“°Till the trump of the Most High shall awaken hifh 
To a glorious immortality 
The sole reward 
To such exemplary virtue 
Here rests 
The body of Col. Gawin Corbin 
The eldest son of 
Col. Richard Corbin and 
The presumptive heir 
Of the family. 
He received a liberal education 
in England And by his merits was promoted to the 
Highest honors of his country 
As a Councellor 
He was impartial, learned, judicious. 
As a man 
He was generous, open, unaffected, 
Whilst he lived 
He was admired, loved, respected. 
When he died 
He was envied [?] honored, and lamented 
His dissolution happened on July 19th 
in the 39th year, seventh month 
and fourth day of his age”. 


Gawin and Joanna (Tucker) Corbin had issue: 

28. Betty Tayloe, born March 28, 1764, at 8 min. past 5 o’clock 
in the morning. Godfathers: Col. Robert Tucker and Capt. 
Constantine John Phipps. Godmothers: Mrs. Bettie Corbin 
and Mrs. Joanna Tucker. She married (license, Westmore- 
land County, Jan. 4, 1782), George Turberville, of West- 
moreland County. In his will dated March 13, 1798, and 
proved April 1, 1798, he desired to be buried by his lately 
deceased wife, and bequeathed as she desired, certain slaves 
given her by her grandfather, Richard Corbin. He appoints 
his “brother” Richard Henry Corbin, executor. 

29. Ann, born Dec. 17, 1767, at 40 min. past 1 o'clock in the 
morning. Godfathers Carter Braxton and Tayloe Corbin, 
Esqurs. Godmothers; Mrs. Bettie Corbin and Mrs. Eliza 
Corbin. 

30. Felicia, born Feb. 6, 1770, at 25 min. past 8 o’clock in the 
morning, Godfathers: Richard Corbin, Esq. and Dr. Robert 
Spratt. Godmothers: Miss Alice Corbin and Jane Tucker. 
She married Ist. (license, Westmoreland, Dec. 19, 1791), 
Orrick Chilton, of “Curryomen”, Westmoreland, and 2nd 
John Chilton. 
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31. Jane Lane, born Oct. 3rd, 1779, at 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Godfathers: John Tayloe Corbin and Thomas Cor- 
bin, Esquires. Godmothers: Mrs. Maria Corbin and Mrs. 
Courtney Tucker. She died young. 

32. Richard Henry, born Aug. 4, 1775, at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Godfathers: The Hon. Ralph Wormeley and John 
Page, of North End, Esquires. Godmothers: Mrs. Sarah 
Tayloe and Mrs. Alice Corbin. He was entered as a Pen- 
sioner in the University of Cambridge from St. Johns Col- 
lege, Oct. 9, 1794. He returned to Virginia, was elected to 
the House of Delegates from Middlesex for the session of 
1798-9, but died before taking his seat. He is commonly 
said to have died unmarried; but was evidently the Richard 
Henry Corbin, who on Feb. 10, 1797, married Betty Tayloe 
Corbin. She was evidently his first cousin, a daughter of his 
uncle, John Tayloe Corbin. She married (2nd) May 3rd., 
1803, Elliott Muse. 

33. Jane, born Sept. 8, 1777, at night. Godfathers: George 
Bird and R. Corbin Tucker, Esquires. Godmothers: Mrs. 
Ann Tucker, Bettie Braxton, Jane Wormeley and Eliza 
Robinson. She died 1843. She married 1797, Thos. Chilton 
of Westmoreland afterwards of Kanawha Co. (b. May 
10, 1767), son of Capt. Thos. Chilton, 3rd Va. Regiment, 
who was killed at the battle of Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777. 

Joun Tay.oe Corsin, of “Laneville’, born about 1746, died 
He was living in 1783. He was a member of the House of Burgesses 
for King and Queen at the sessions of May 1769, Nov. 1769, May 
1770, July 1771, Feb. 1772, March 1773, and May 1774. Like his 
father J. T. Corbin he was a loyalist. On May 8, 1776, the President 
of the Virginia Convention laid before that body “A letter from Mr. 
John Tayloe Corbin to Mr. Charles Neilson, containing sentiments 
inimical to America, together with the proceedings of the committee 
for the County of King and Queen there upon”. The papers were re- 
ferred to a committee and John Tayloe Corbin sent for in custody. 
On the oth a petition from John Tayloe Corbin was presented to 
the Convention, and read, setting forth, that so long ago as last 
Octoher, a time when all America, as well in Congress as in her 
Colonial Conventions, was expressing her loyalty to the King, a time 
when no line of conduct was publickly marked out, he had occasion 
to write a letter to Charles Neilson, Esquire, of Urbanna, who was 
going to Norfolk, with a passport from the Committee of Middlesex, 
which original letter he begs leave to submit to this Convention, with 
his case, and declarations thereon; that at the moment of writing 
the said letter, nor at any time since, has he, even in idea violated 
or contravened the measures and ordinances of his country; but is 
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and always has been, determined to make them the rule of his 
conduct; that Major George Lyne, of the minute battallion, by the 
fulness of his power, issued his military orders for the seizing and 
apprehending him, by which he was forced from his wife and family, 
and detained in custody four days, till he had been examined by the 
committee of his County, and discharged by them as not being 
within their jurisdiction; that, conscious of never having acted 
inimical to his country, he determined to submit himself, and the 
said letter, to the Convention, and for that purpose set off from 
home and came to Williamsburg with his aged and much afflicted 
father, when he was no sooner arrived but he was again arrested by 
a military warrant and confined to the common guard-house; that he 
is determined, in future, to demean himself according to the Ordi- 
nances of this Convention, and sorry that any expression in the said 
letter should give offence, when none was intended; hopes that his 
case may be speedily inquired into and said relief granted him as 
shall seem just and right.”” He was confined to his room under 
guard and on May 11th the Convention ordered that he should be 
confined to that part of Caroline County between the Pamunkey and 
the Mattapony rivers, and should give bond in the sum of £10,000 
not to depart from these boundaries until permitted by the Con- 
vention or the Committee of Safety. 
After his release he, lived quietly on his estates and took no part 
in public affairs. He married Feb. 26th. 1772, Mary (born July 
14, 1752), daughter of Benjamin Waller, of Williamsburg, who was 
a member of the House of Burgesses and a judge of the General 
Court. 
John Tayloe and Mary (Waller) Corbin had issue: 
34. Richard, of whom later 
35. John Tayloe, of whom later 
36. Gawin, of whom later 
37. Henry Eltonhead, of whom later 
38. Elizabeth, married Charles Carter 
39. Martha (or Mary) married Muse. 
40. Ann Frances Maria, married in Middlesex, March 6, 1804, 
Tayloe Braxton, 
41. Henrietta. 
20. Francis Corstn, of “Buckingham Lodge”, Middlesex, and later of 
“The Reeds”, Caroline, was born in 1759, and died at “The Reeds” June 
18, 1821. He was sent to England at an early age, and educated at 
Canterbury School, and Cambridge, and on Jan. 23, 1777, he was ad- 
mitted to the Inner Temple. He returned to Virginia at the close of the 
Revolution and soon entered public life, He was a member of the 
House of Delegates for Middlesex, 1784-5, 1785-6, 1786-7, 1787-8, 
1788, 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, and was a member of the Virginia 
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Convention of 1788, which ratified the Constitution of the United States. 
He was a Federalist in politics and was for years one of the leading men 
in the Legislature. On Oct. 25th, 1787, in the House of Delegates, he 
offered a resolution calling a convention to consider the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Grigsby, Virginia Convention, of 1788, I, 143, etc., describes Francis 
Corbin’s first speech on behalf of the Constitution, on June 7, 1788: 
“On his return from England he soon entered the Assembly, where his 
fine person, his polished manners, his talents in debates, his knowledge 
of foreign affairs, aided by the prestige of an ancient name were ob- 
served and applauded”. ‘The speech which he made sustains the repu- 
tation which he had acquired in the House of Delegates and fully evinces 
the zeal and success with which, amid the allurements of a fashionable 
residence abroad, he had cultivated the powers of his mind and the strict 
attention with which he had surveyed the political systems of the age”. 
Grigsby then gives an abstract of the speech, and says, in continuation, 
that Corbin took an active part in the debates and was on the com- 
mittee to draft a form of ratification. 

Beveridge, Life of John Marshall, (I, 296) says that Corbin’s first 
speech was one of the best in the whole debate. 

At the next session of the General Assembly, on Oct. 20, 1788, Corbin 
was one of the parties in a once famous debate. The subject of amend- 
ments to the Constitution was under discussion and Patrick Henry had 
spoken several times of “bowing to the majesty of the people”. Corbin 
retorted with an attack on Henry, ridiculing his speech and making 
repeatedly graceful bows as he referred to “The majesty of th people”. 
He concluded by saying that “it was of little importance whether a 
country was ruled by a despot with a crown on his head or a dema- 
gogue with a red cloak and a caul-bare wig”, (describing Henry). Only 
inexperience and party rage could have led Corbin to play into the hands 
of such a master of politics, speech and dramatic effect as Henry. The 
latter rose, with a perfectly bland countenance, and said he was a plain 
man, educated altogether in Virginia. His whole life had been spent 
among plain men, who never had the advantage of that polish a court 
could give, and while the gentleman was availing himself of the opportu- 
nities which a splendid fortune gave him in acquiring a foreign education, 
mingling with the great, attending levees and courts and basking in the 
smiles of regal favor at St. James’, “I was engaged in the arduous toils 
of the Revolution and was as far from acquiring the polite accomplish- 
ments, which the gentlemen has so successfully cultivated, as he was 
from sharing in the toils and dangers in which his unpolished country- 
men were engaged”. And at intervals he made a most awkward and 
loutish bow. It was well known that Henry, while generally liking 
to pose as the ‘plain man’, had a polished manner when he chose. Every 
incident of Corbin’s life had made him politically unpopular and Henry 
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was the darling of the Virginia democracy. Persons who were present 
stated that as Henry’s speech went on, Corbin seemed to sink lower and 
lower into his chair. He had done a foolish thing and deserved the 
punishment he received. 

Francis Corbin was rector of William & Mary College, 1790, etc. In 
the privately printed Tayloe Memorials, by B. O. Tayloe, the following 
appears: “The published obituary notices of Mr. Francis Corbin, of Vir- 
ginia, from the papers of Mr. Madison and John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
have lately fallen into my hands together with an unpublished letter of 
that distinguished gentleman—the American Chesterfiield—a _ scholar, 
a philosopher, a financier, an orator and a statesman; but above all a 
kind, honorable, and good man, with whom I am proud to claim kindred. 
Somewhat in the way of “Old Mortality’—to rescue his memory from 
oblivion (he having died more than forty years ago, during the better 
days of the Republic)—I embrace in this commemoration, extracts from 
the obituaries and from Mr. Corbin’s letter. 

President Madison wrote of Mr. Corbin that “he was a member of 
the celebrated Convention of Virginia which ratified the Constitution, 
and whose deliberations furnish perhaps, the ablest exposition of Con- 
stitutional law anywhere to be found. He took an active part in support 
of the Constitution and shone among those luminaries, whose appear- 
ance in the political firmament constituted the brightest era of Virginia 
eloquence. He entered the arena repeatedly with such champions as 
Henry, Madison, Monroe, Lee, Pendleton, Randolph and others, “and 
exhibited no ordinary proof of ability.” His eulogist, Mr. Randolph 
adds, “He lived until old party distinction had, in a great measure, sub- 
sided, only as an American, who was proud of his native State, and who 
gave it that preference, which at least in his who had seen and studied 
men and manners in other climes, cannot be considered a narrow and un- 
enlightened prejudice. He was a decided enemy to the new fangled 
constitutional doctrines,” and “he died with the conviction that the cen- 
tripetal force of this confederacy was greater than its centrifugal.” In 
a letter to Mr. Randolph in 1818, he thus expresses himself: “I see, 
with a great deal of concern, that men of certain description are re- 
solved at all hazards and by all means to break down the state sover- 
eignties, our only barrier against Federal tyranny, and to erect on their 
ruins a uniform system of consolidated despotism.” 

He had been on terms of intimacy with Pitt, Fox and other magnates 
of England, and in the years immediately succeeding the war of our 
Revolution, Mr. Pitt is said to have given testimonial of his regard for 
him, when Premier of England, by causing it to be intimated to the 
American Government that his appointment to the embassy to London 
would be highly agreeable to the Court of St. James. Though he en- 
joyed the personal friendship and esteem of Washington, his claim 
was postponed in favor of older men. 
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In a letter, dated April, 1818, to his friend Mr. Tench Coxe, of Phila- 
delphia [portions of which have already been given here,] Mr. Corbin 
thus expresses himself: “As to family—this, under our present system, 
is a delicate topic to touch upon, and might betray a sort of vanity 
and aristocratic pride which policy, prudence, and philosophy would avoid. 
* * * Our family is of French extraction, and went from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, was established in Worcestershire (sic) 
on a large estate * * * “till it was centered in William Liggon, one of 
Fox’s peers * * *. I was intimate with him in England.” Mr. Corbin then 
gives an account of relationship with Earl Ferrars and continues, “Be- 
tween this nobleman’s family, General Washington’s and my own, there 
existed an interwoven connection before the two latter emigrated to this 
country * * *, If the subject was not too trifling to occupy our philoso- 
phic minds for a single moment, I could go on with heraldic proof to 
show you that one half or more of the British peers are novi hommines 
compared with ourselves.” * * * In the year 1783, when I returned from 
England I brought dispatches or friendly letters for General Washing- 
ton from Mr. President Laurens and others. I carried them to him at 
Princeton * * * I went into the room immediately * * * when after 
embracing me” [Washington asked about Col. Richard Corbin, as given 
above.] * * * “We then rode off to head-quarters. * * * Mrs. Washington 
knowing the sphere in which I had been moving in London asked me a 
great many questions about the beau monde, and amongst others “How I 
was received by the King?” [His reply referring to the kings inquiry in 
regard to his father has already been given.”] Ina note Mr. Corbin, says 
he was the first person who, by permission, visited Mr. Laurens in the 
Tower. 

Francis Corbin married Dec. 3, 1795, Ann Munford, daughter of Rob- 
ert Beverley, of “Blandfield”, Essex County. Robert Beverley in his will 
(1790) gave his daughter Ann Bland Corbin, 28 slaves. She died at 
“The Reeds”, Oct. 7, 1830, aged 52. 

Frances and Ann (Beverley) Corbin had issue: 

41. Robert Beverley, of whom later 
42. Francis Porteus, of whom later 
43. William Liggon, died unmarried 
44. John Sawbridge, of whom later 
. Washington Shirley 
. Thomas Grosvenor, born 1820, died 1886, Commodore U. S. N. 
He died intestate and unmarried and left a large estate which 
went to his heirs-at-law. 
. Anna, married Franklin Randolph 
. Jane Virginia. 
(To be continued) 








